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THE PURPOSES OF EDUCATION FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF SOCIETY 


Harry ELMER BARNES 


NM AN’S attitude toward the re- 
sponsibility of education to society 
has altered markedly. In primitive 
and oriental society, education con- 
sisted chiefly in conserving the cul- 
ture of the past. There was little 
thought of improving society; in- 
deed, the very idea of altering the 
accepted social tradition would have 
been impious. The social order was 
the work of the gods, and hence as 
perfect as it could well be. 

The Greeks were the first to chal- 
lenge this attitude, to reject the 
traditional interpretations of nature 
and social institutions. The later 
Greek philosophers thoroughly com- 
prehended that education might be 
an instrument of social reform and 
an agency in promoting human prog- 
tess. However, their ideas got little 
practical application in their own 
day, and it was not until the eight- 
eenth century that they were revived 
by the “perfectionists,” who champi- 
oned education as an instrument of 
social progress. 

These doctrines were warmly es- 
poused by the early American apos- 
tles of education as an instrument 
for the promotion of democracy. 
They labored mightily to bring about 
free public education. But altogether 


too little attention was given to the 
content of the education which, it 
was hoped, would extend and per- 
petuate democracy. Since the days of 
Horace Mann we have assumed to 
educate the common man for the 
duties of citizenship in the con- 
temporary world. Yet despite the 
highly novel character of our civili- 
zation, the basic content of reputable 
education remains roughly what was 
deemed suitable for the education of 
the European nobility three centuries 
ago. Indeed, one of the most widely 
discussed of the recent plans for re- 
vamping our present educational sys- 
tem proposes to revive the curricu- 
lum utilized to train prospective 
priests in the thirteenth century. 
Even progressive students of peda- 
gogy have remained absorbed with 
individual responsibility, ignoring 
the fact that no individual can de- 
velop properly in a cramped and 
restricted social environment. Edu- 
cation must also bring about a 
constant improvement in our social 
thinking and constant readjustment 
in the structure of society. The fail- 
ure of educators to become alert to 
this responsibility has helped to 
create the outstanding social crisis 
of our time—the tremendous and 
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ever-widening gulf between our 
mechanical equipment on the one 
hand and our social ideas and insti- 
tutions on the other. 

This gulf between our material 
culture and our institutional life im- 
poses on mankind the most critical 
responsibility in the whole history of 
the race. If we bridge the gulf by 
bringing our social institutions up 
to date, we cannot evade the reali- 
zation of a material utopia. On the 
other hand, if we fail to do this, we 
are likely to drift into economic 
collapse, war, barbarism, and chaos. 
The direct and immediate choice be- 
tween utopia and catastrophe is the 
alternative offered western civiliza- 
tion today. 

If we overhaul our economic sys- 
tem, put our unparalleled mechanical 
equipment at the service of mankind, 
and wipe out the menace of war, we 
can step into a condition which will 
make any of the utopias from Plato 
to Fourier seem drab, trivial, and un- 
inviting. This assertion does not 
even imply that we must wait for 
future mechanical marvels. The re- 
sources are already at hand. 

This is one side of the picture. 
But if we do not rise to our oppor- 
tunities, the whole economic machine 
is bound to break down. It has al- 
ready so far broken down in several 
countries that a well-nigh complete 
cessation of civilized tradition has 
been necessary to save it from com- 
plete’ collapse. In the world’s largest 
country, capitalism, as we know it, 
has already disappeared. 
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To close the gap between our ma- 
chines and our institutions is, there- 
fore, the supreme responsibility of 
our generation. It is absolutely man- 
datory if we hope to preserve any 
modicum of real civilization. Why, 
then, are we not taking seriously 
this challenge? 

In the first place, we entertain 
sharply contrasting attitudes toward 
mental and material antiquities. We 
demand the most up-to-date gadgets, 
The average man would be inex- 
pressibly embarrassed if he were 
compelled to drive a 1920 model 
car, even though it were in perfect 
condition. But he deeply venerates a 
1787 model constitution. So long as 
this state of mind exists there is little 
hope of closing the gap between 
material culture and human insti- 
tutions. | 

At present, far from closing this 
gap, we ate widening it. We provide 
every incentive to improve and ex- 
tend our material equipment. Scien- 
tific prizes, royalties, profits, social 
prestige, are offered to those who 
provide us with more efficient ma- 
chines and more convenient gadgets. 
But there are no prizes for the social 
inventor. On the contrary, even in 
the liberal United States, he is 
derided as a crank or denounced as a 
menace. In less tolerant countries, 
the firing squad or the concentration 
camp is his usual reward. At the 
very moment when we desperately 
need intelligent proposals for social 
reconstruction, we ferociously reject 
them. 


THE PURPOSES 


In this task of bridging the gulf 
between machinery and institutions, 
we come immediately to the out- 
standing responsibility of education 
to society in our era. It boils down 
to three major phases of educational 
activity: (1) a highly selective con- 
servation of the social heritage; 
(2) thorough-going and fearless 
social criticism; and (3) resolute 
and informal social planning. 

How well does American educa- 
tion measure up to these responsibil- 
ities? 

While it is as important as ever 
that we transmit the heritage of the 
past, we can no longer accept un- 
critically the total social heritage. 
We must sift it and eliminate those 
obstructive antiquities which are 
holding us back from bridging the 
gulf between technology and insti- 
tutions. Yet education blindly con- 
serves the past without any pretense 
at selection, save in the field of 
science. In regard to our basic insti- 
tutions, it conserves the past as com- 
pletely and religiously as did the 
primitive council of elders and the 
tribal medicine men. 

There is amazingly little criticism 
of our social order, though such 
criticism is absolutely indispensable 
if we are to discover the weaknesses 
which threaten the very existence of 
a free and orderly society and to 
recognize the. alterations which are 
essential if civilized decency is to 
prevail. The.function of social criti- 
cism has been defaulted to men out- 
side academic circles. | 


OF EDUCATION 


And when we examine the ser- 
vices of education to the formulation 
of a more equitable and workable 
.social order we find that it has been 
even more deficient than in selecting 
what we shall accept from the past 
or criticising what we have today. 
From this point of view, formal 
education is literally a liability to the 
human race—a -social disaster. Far 
from even indicating the desirability 
of a better type of civilization, it 
deliberately loads the dice in behalf 
of social stagnation. It stimulates a 
spirit of social intolerance rather 
than an attitude of courageous ex- 
perimentation. It tends to discourage 
even the minimum reforms necessary 
to preserve a democratic civilization. 

The necessity for those reforms is 
immediate. Most of the essential 
aspects of American civilization— 
representative government, democ- 
racy, civil liberties, private business 
enterprise—have disappeared or been 
thoroughly undermined in about 
two-thirds of Europe, and nearly 
everywhere else. In countries where 
education failed to assume its social 
responsibility in time, it has been 
subordinated to propaganda and 
dogma, its independence shorn away, 
and its personnel reduced to servility. 
If American educators similarly 
evade their responsibilities, it is 
hardly to be expected that they will 
be preserved from a similar fate. 

I had better emphasize right here 
that when I refer to ‘‘a better social 
order for the future” I do not re- 
motely imply an imitation of Soviet 
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Russia or even a moderate socialist 
regime. I have in mind only the 
vety minimum reforms which might 
make American capitalism and de- 
moctracy workable for at least a gen- 
eration. If we are to follow the 
“middle way” between Communism 
and Fascism then we must not hesi- 
tate. If we hesitate too long, we shall 
not have the opportunity to do so. 
We can save ourselves from Fascism 
only if we move resolutely within 
less than a decade. 

If education is to assume social 
leadership it must cease to be satis- 
fied with abstractions, however 
sound and benevolent. We cannot 
fight off the concrete realities of 
Fascism by mouthing generalities 
about the glories of democracy and 
free business enterprise. Education 
must make clear its position with re- 
spect to such things as holding com- 
panies, monopoly, cooperation, the 
labor movement, and the like. It has 
no hesitation in declaring itself 
against disease in the physical world; 
it must be equally willing to con- 
demn political, social, and economic 
evils. Education must teach us not 
only how to think straight but how 
to act straight in the midst of our 
social perplexities. 

To sum up, American educators 
face two realistic alternatives. They 


can arouse themselves to the social 
responsibility of education, teach 
realistically and courageously those 
things which are essential to the 
preservation of democratic civiliza- 
tion, and organize themselves with 
sufficient coherence to insure their 
tenure while thus engaged. They may 
not succeed; but at least they can go 
down fighting, with the satisfaction 
of “having kept the faith and 
fought a good fight.” 

If our educators refuse to take 
such steps while there is yet time, 
it is almost inevitable that some form 
of regimentation roughly similar to 
European Fascism will settle down 
upon us. And this condition is not 
far off. There are numerous and 
powerful elements in American so- 
ciety which seem determined to cre- 
ate those social conditions out of 
which dictatorships and totalitarian- 
ism naturally and inevitably spring. 
When I was personally familiar with 
Germany a decade ago, Adolph 
Hitler was inconspicuous when com- 
pared with the repute in America 
today of even our second-rate pro- 
tagonists of Fascism. He was literally 
an unknown when compared to the 
popularity of men like Father 
Coughlin. As Max Lerner has 
warned us, “it is later than we 
think.” 


Harry Elmer Barnes is the well-known historian 

and editorial writer for Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

Reported from an address before the American 

Association of School Administrators, March 1, 
1939, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE FRANK WIGGINS TRADE SCHOOL 


BENJAMIN W. JOHNSON 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


on RE you the principal of this 
school?” asked a husky youth of 22 
one afternoon. “I work at Bakers- 
field. Left there two hours ago. I 
want training in servicing electrical 
refrigerators. I know a lot about one 
make. You see, I work in a shop that 
does all kinds of electrical service 
jobs. My boss will give me three 
weeks off now, part on my own time. 
Can I come here and spend the 
entire time, both day and night, and 
learn what I want to know for this 
job?” 

With plans completed, he left an 
hour later for Bakersfield to be back 
on the job in the morning. 

A young woman tells the registrar 
that she wants to be a waitress. She 
is accepted because she is the mother 
of three children, with a husband 
whose whereabouts are unknown. 
The training course here will get her 
the much-needed job. 

Four yeats ago a young man 
waited his turn in the line that 
forms daily at the registrar’s desk. 
_ He had an engineering degree from 
a university. At that time engineers 
were walking the streets looking for 
any old job. He asked how he could 
get into the commercial art depart- 
ment. His qualifications were accep- 
table—but why come here for com- 
mercial training? 

He explained: “A thin pocket- 
book and no job in engineering—I 
have no experience. I must get some 


practical training at once and get a 
job.” 

“What job do you think you can 
train for?” 

“I’m a good draftsman. I believe 
with the right training I can use this 
skill in showcard and lettering work.” 

There was a fair demand for this 
kind of work. He entered the class 
and soon showed his marked ability 
as a draftsman and letterer. He be- 
came fascinated with lettering de- 
sign. He discovered that type faces 
of artistic merit have commercial 
value. Six months later he had pro- 
duced a new type face. He copy- 
righted his design, sold it to a Ger- 
man type company, and now gets a 
liberal royalty for his creation. Today 
he has his own studio in New York, 
and has actually refused a $10,000- 
a-year offer that he might continue 
to develop his own lines. 

The foregoing cases illustrate in 
a way the service of the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School. Something of 
the magnitude of this service is in- 
dicated by the fact that in 1937-38 
the school enrolled more than 7,000 
students, and placed some 2,700 
trainees in jobs. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars per week in added payroll for 
the community is not an overstate- 
ment of the school’s direct service. 

The real test of a trade school is: 
Do students get and hold jobs in 
the occupations for which they are 
trained? Our school meets this test, 
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and consequently is performing an 
important service to the community. 

The Frank Wiggins Trade School 
is a free public high school, under 
the Los Angeles Board of Education. 
Its building represented an outlay in 
1926 of a million dollars. It is now 
overcrowded and unable to accomo- 
date all eligible applicants. Over 75 
percent of our students are high 
school graduates. The average age is 
23 years. We are an adult education- 
al institution. Students usually attend 
a four-hour session, either morning or 
afternoon, which permits them to 
work the other half day. There is an 
evening school for those unable to 
attend day classes. Eighty different 
trades are now being taught; others 
are under consideration. 

The following services are pro- 
vided: guidance and counseling, 
occupational training, apprentice- 
ship training, placement, and follow- 
up. 
Guidance and counseling should 
always precede vocational training. 
Guidance, it must be emphasized, is 
only the pointing out of possible 
solutions to the problem of what is 
best to do. The individual must al- 
ways be left free to make his own 
choice and be made responsible for 
what he does. Guidance that does 
not carry through to preparation and 
training misses the mark; and simi- 
larly, vocational training fails if it 
does not carry through to placement 
on a job. The follow-up is required 
to determine how well the student is 
making good on the job. Has his 
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training been adequate and suited 
to the needs of the job? Does he need 
further help? What are the oppor- 
tunities for advancement? Are the 
working conditions suited to a grow- 
ing worker. 

The occupational training at our 
school is organized in short units 
corresponding to employment levels. 
There are no terms or semesters. 
The student can enter at any time 
and leave whenever ready for the 
job. A Diploma of Trade Proficiency 
is issued only after six months of 
successful experience on the job. 
Nearly 1,000 such diplomas were 
awarded last June. 

Another valuable service is pro- 
vided for tradesmen who wish to 
master new processes or develop- 
ments in their field. For example, 
in the printing department, 20 
journeymen attend afternoon classes 
to perfect themselves in new pro- 
cesses in presswork. 

Apprenticeship training, unfor- 
tunately forgotten during the de- 
pression, is being revived, for 
industry is awake to the necessity of 
providing a supply of skilled crafts- 
men. Apprenticeship training is a 
form of extension and part-time 
training, with the added provision 
that the youth is “indentured” by an 
agreement among home, school, and 
employer, insuring that he will re- 
ceive adequate training, have a job 
under good working conditions, and 
become a skilled craftsman. 

The taxpayer—does the school 
serve him? Yes, in a number of 
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ways. His money produces not only 
a self-supporting citizen but an im- 
mediate asset in a contributor to the 
wealth of this community. The per 
capita cost for this school is no 
greater than for the senior high 
schools, and the financial burden is 


divided among the federal govern- 
ment, the state, the county, and the 
Los Angeles school district—the last 
bearing one-sixth of the total. Which 
is better—$156 to educate a youth 
in this school or $300 to train him 
in prison? 


Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, California. 
Reported from the California Journal of Secondary 
Education, XIV (March, 1939), 141-45. 


Cucrent Cuctations: 


GeorGE D. STODDARD, Dean of the Graduate College and 
Director of the Child Welfare Research Station, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa: “I have a hypothesis which thus far has not 
advanced beyond the ‘guess-what’ stage. Stated crudely it is 
this: That what children need in mental life, as in other 
aspects of development, is a good start. This good start will 
be in habits of experiencing, of inquiring, of relating, of 
symbolizing. Upon a solid structure of first-hand contact will 
be raised concomitantly a structure of words and symbols, of 
meaningful abstractions. A child may be pushed toward all 
this or away from it. If pushed away from it, he is not only 
deprived of opportunities to learn, but of opportunities to 
grow. He is progressively discouraged. On the other hand, 
with encouragement the child can make great strides in motor 

skills, in manipulation, in social contact, in verbalization, in 

the forming of abstract concepts. Differentials of birth, of 

heredity, tend to be wiped out by these stronger differentials 

in the dynamics of education and stimulation.” 


W. Johnson is Principal of the “4 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT: “I wish that as a nation we would 
think first of teachers in terms of character, personality, and 
the special gift of imparting enthusiasm for acquiring knowl- 
edge. The basis of good national education is good teachers, 

and they are worthy of adequate pay and security in their old 
age. If they can accumulate degrees and write books along 
any line, well and good, but the first requisite should be their 
ability to inspire youth.” 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE IN THE CURRICULUM 


A. Morris 


In the Curriculum Journal 


me | GIRL rides 14 miles on 
horseback once each week to provide 
library service to a one-room log 
school house as part of her training. 
A boy and girl go to a two-room 
cabin where someone is ill to cut the 
logs and place a window in the sick- 
room. These are a few of the activi- 
ties of the “Community Group” 
organized as part of the curriculum 
at Pine Mountain Settlement School, 
a private boarding school in the 
mountains of eastern Kentucky. 

The school is located in one of 
the pockets off the main highways 
in the southern highlands, where a 
residue of people subsist on very 
little, eking out a living from the 
bare, eroded hillsides. Children at- 
tend the local schools, on an average, 
95 days a year, and only one out of 
ten finishes the eighth grade. 

For a very nominal tuition, Pine 
Mountain School provides vocational 
training for youth of high school age. 
Room and board are given in ex- 
change for the labor necessary to 
maintain the school kitchen, laundry, 
farm, infirmary, etc. All chores are 
handled educationally, and to these 
are added courses in mechanics, 
home management, typing, wood- 
work, and printing. Emphasis is on 
practical training; the school gives 
no grades or credits. 

The Community Group came into 
being naturally after the school had 
parted company with a college pre- 


paratory curriculum. It serves three 
purposes. First, the community was 
badly in need of services which the 
students could perform under super- 
vision. Second, in performing these 
services the student receives practical 
experience and is made conscious of 
the problems of the area. Finally, the 
members of the Community Group 
become interpreters of the school to 
the community. Misunderstandings 
grow out of the existence of one cul- 
ture in the midst of another, and 
these are real barriers between the 
school and the community, particu- 
larly where the homes are so scat- 
tered that the school can rarely be 
used as a social center. 

The “Group” began very modest- 
ly under the supervision of the nurse. 
The scattered nature of the com- 
munity makes it impossible for the 
nurse to visit all the people who 
need her. It was decided that a defi- 
nite service could be performed if 
each girl took a section of the creek, 
and by regular visits, two days a 
week, served as a scout for the 
nurse. Procedures were carefully 
worked out; particular attention was 
given to methods of establishing 
rapport. The student carried a small 
handbag in which were first-aid 
equipment and some reading mateti- 
al. This led to counseling with the 
mother about health problems. To 
a lonely mountain home, such visits 
are events which are often eagerly 
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. Aside from their services 
as “Nurse Aid” with relief for 
colds, cuts, and burns, the students 
have brought friendly conversation 
and a contact with the school which 
had previously been impossible. The 
girls have done considerable practical 
nursing, and alleviated a few desper- 
ate situations when they cared for an 
entire bed-ridden family. 

On returning at night, sometimes 
after walking as much as ten miles, 
each girl writes a report. Under the 
supervision of the sociology teacher, 
the group has made a genealogical 
chart of the community, disclosing 
the hereditary basis of some of the 
local social problems. Much of the 
sociology class work has grown out 


of the problems discovered in this 


area. Case studies have been made of 
each family, and the students tend 
to approach social problems more 
seriously and objectively. 

With this program well under 
way, the group was enlarged and 
took on the regular service of teach- 
ing handcraft, singing, and folk 
dancing in the near-by one-room 
schools. The county superintendent 
became interested, and cooperated by 
purchasing handcraft equipment. 
Ten dental and two tonsil clinics 
were organized, and the school doc- 
tor is assisted in his regular clinics 
by the girls of the group. Just now 


the handcraft members are building 
a demonstration kitchen in a nearby 
school. 

One outstanding achievement is 
that since January, 1938, 30 mothers 
have come to the school infirmary to 
have their babies. This is a tribute to 


the efforts of the nurse-aid girls. 


Ordinarily, local babies are born in 
the home, perhaps with the atten- 
tion of a midwife, and the mother 
is never free from her daily cares. 
Today the “Community Group” is 
an integral part of the school pro- 
gram. Its regular meetings bring to- 
gether students and teachers com- 
mitted to a long-time social program. 
The school is conscious of the grow- 
ing friendship of the people. The 
students in the group have no diffi- 
culty in matching the academic 
achievement of those whose days are 


spent in regular classes, and their ex- 


perience probably provides them with 
more actual achievement in person- 
ality growth. Participation in such a 
program brings out self-confidence 
and hidden resources. In several in- 


, Stances, teaching and nursing have 


been selected as vocations primarily 
because of experience with the 
group. Conversely, experience has 
also made it possible for several to 
learn that nursing, for example, was 
not, as they had previously thought, 


the profession they wished to follow. 


Mountain School, Harlan County, Kentucky. Re- 
ported from the Curriculum Journal, X (April, 


Glyn A. Morris is on the faculty of the 4 


1939), 161-63. 
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TREATMENT OF SEVERE CASES OF READING 
DISABILITY 


HELEN M. ROBINSON 
In the Journal of Educational Research 


ind MONG the causes of poor ad- 
justment at home and at school, 
reading disability is prominent. 
About one-fourth of the maladjusted 
children who come to us at the 
Orthogenic School at the University 
of Chicago come for this reason. 
Some have reached the age of 14 
without learning to read more than 
a few words. This failure has result- 
ed in personality changes in the 
child. He either withdraws, and be- 
comes shy and timid, or he becomes 
aggressive and destructive. 

The child is first removed from 
home and placed in a boarding 
school, where treatment is scientific 
and impersonal. In most cases, the 
parents, too concerned at reading 
failure, have applied too much pres- 
sure. This makes the child more 
tense and starts a vicious circle. So 
we tell the child we are not con- 
cerned about his reading and prove 
it to him by lack of emotion when he 
fails. This first step, then, is breaking 
a social pressure which has resulted 
in emotional tension. 

By the time this has been started, 
the psychiatrist begins regular inter- 
views with the child. He helps the 
child to resolve his conflicts regard- 
ing his failure and to accept his 
present status. This also aids the 
child to become more cooperative. 

The complete diagnostic examina- 
tion includes study by a psycholo- 
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gist, psychiatrist, social worker, read- 
ing technician, pediatrician, eye 
specialist, ear-nose-throat specialist, 
speech specialist, neurologist, and 
gland specialist. For about a month 
the child is in the clinics a great deal 
and unable to do much close work. 
The teacher uses this time to get 
acquainted, observing the child’s in- 
terests and abilities. She encourages 
social contacts, and in this way is 
prepared to introduce reading by 
creating a need for it in a situation 
vital to the child. 

Since books often have unpleasant 
associations, many of the first stories 
are typed on a primary-keyed type- 
writer. Often the child dictates to the 
teacher, who then revises the story 
to introduce words that need empha- 
sizing. The child can then read his 
own story, getting cues from the con- 
text. 

New words are added to the 
child’s reading vocabulary by much 
reading of simple but interesting 
material. Our greatest problem, of 
course, is to find such material. 
Much of it has to be constructed. 
Many stories, such as Frank Buck's 
Bring ‘Em Back Alive, have been 
rewritten in very simple vocabulary. 
The illustrations can be cut out and 
pasted in the new book by the child 
as he reads it. This gives him 
feeling of ownership. Since chil- 
dren’s interests and needs vary wide- 
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TREATMENT OF READING DISABILITY 


ly, a great deal of this simplification 
has to be done for each child. 

If the child shows evidence of re- 
versals, a careful analysis is made of 
hand, foot, eye, and ear preference. 
It is rarely possible to correct disa- 
greement in preference, but in one 
case it seemed helpful. A boy of 12 
could not seem to improve past the 
third-grade level in reading. He had 
been forced to learn to write with 
his right hand, although his history 
and all tests indicated a preference 
for the left hand, eye, ear, and foot. 
Three months after beginning to 
learn to write with the preferred 
hand he wrote better with it than 
he ever had with his right hand, 
while his reading improved a grade 
in six weeks. 

All methods emphasizing left-to- 
tight direction are employed for 
children who are not oriented as to 
direction. Often the kinesthetic 
method is used. The child traces 
over the word, saying it as he goes. 
A 3x5 card with a window cut in 
it to slide along the page is some- 
times helpful. Other children gain 
faster by moving a pointer from left 
to right. Reading material is fre- 
quently typed and each phrase under- 
lined with an arrow pointing to the 
right. An arrow is drawn from the 
end of each line to the beginning of 
the next so the child will form the 


habit of quick and accurate return 
sweeps. Available mechanical devices 
are sometimes useful, and some are 
helped by writing or typing words. 

Charts of words mastered help 
the children to see their progress. 
Many games and devices are used to 
gain the child’s interest in words and 
word mastery. While these are arti- 
ficial devices and should be used no 
longer than absolutely necessary, they 
are very useful in the beginning. 

It is essential at all times that the 
teacher be aware of the child’s chief 
difficulties and commonest errors. 
The actual reading of a few para- 
gtaphs should be recorded at least 
once a week, and analyzed. 

While each child must be handled 
differently, there are certain general 
ptinciples: (1) a thorough diag- 
nosis is essential; (2) training 
should be aimed at the cause of the 
difficulty; (3) the cooperation of the 
child is essential; its basis is his in- 
terest, which must sometimes be ob- 
tained in an indirect manner; (4) 
severe cases require psychiatric treat- 
ment and separation from parents; 
(5) the child will learn to read only 
by reading; it is thus necessary to get 
down to the child’s level of achieve- 
ment and provide much simple, in- 
teresting material so that he will 
read; (6) final resocialization in the 
community is the ultimate goal. 


genic School, University of Chicago. Reported from 
the Journal of Educational Research, XXXII 
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DEMOCRATIC COOPERATION IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


O. S. WILLIAMS 
In Cooperation Principles and Practices 


TTEMPTS at cooperative 
school administration usually assume 
one of three organization patterns. 
The first of these is the traditional 
committee organization. This is on- 
ly a pseudo-democratic device if— 
as is usually the case—the commit- 
tees are appointed by and responsible 
to the superintendent. Second is the 
open forum, in which the entire 
teaching staff meets to discuss and 
decide school problems and policies. 
This is practical only in a small 
school system. Third is the advisory 
council. In this type of organization 
the extent of democratic participa- 
tion depends largely on the character 
of the council’s membership and the 
manner of its selection. Even where 
members are selected by the teaching 
staff, one usually finds that all prin- 
cipals, supervisors, research directors, 
etc., are members by virtue of their 
position, which gives administrators 
more representation than other 
groups in proportion to their num- 
bers. 

This article describes an experi- 
ment in the council type of organi- 
zation in a suburban school system 
of eight elementary schools, a junior 
high school, and a senior high 
school. The system employs 180 
teachers. A questionnaire on the role 
of education in a democracy was sent 
to each teacher. Of the replies, 63 
percent disagreed with the statement 
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that public education in America has 
adequately performed its role in a 
democracy. Ninety-two percent 
thought the schools should be so run 
that our young people will live dem- 
ocratically in all aspects of school 
life. Ninety-seven percent thought 
that cooperative participation in 
school administration was an effec- 
tive means of improving the quality 
of each member’s contribution. 
When the superintendent entered 
the system two years ago, coopera- 
tive participation in administration 
was found in separate building units 
only—usually in the form of teacher 
committees. The superintendent in- 
vited the officers of the teachers asso- 
ciation, the principals, and repre- 
sentatives of the teachers in each 
building to act as his advisory body. 
This council at first served in a pure- 
ly advisory capacity. But at the be- 
ginning of the second year the su- 
perintendent disclosed that he was 
ready to make the council a respon- 
sible body to form policies. Its 
membership was extended and now 
includes the superintendent, the di- 
rector of research, the clerk of the 
board of education, the officers and 
chairmen of standing committees of 
the teachers association, the princi- 
pals, and representatives of the teach- 
ers of each school. The council now 
actually formulates and adopts poli- 
cies, and makes recommendations to 
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the board in matters where the board 
has discretion to act. 

Some idea of how the council 
functions can be obtained from its 
attack on specific problems. 

One of these was the matter of 
promotions. A committee was ap- 
pointed, and after several weeks of 
study, recommended a shift from 
semi-annual to annual promotions. 
Although the council as a whole con- 
curred, the committee itself insisted 
that before the change was made 
effective the community should have 
an opportunity to express itself on 
the matter. 

Accordingly, in ensuing months, 
the question was discussed in parent 
groups and PTA meetings. Teachers 
made every effort to point out the 
disadvantages as well as the advan- 
tages of the plan of annual promo- 
tions. After many meetings, at 
which hundreds of patrons had 
heard the question discussed, the 
issue was finally put to a vote of the 
patrons. A majority favored the 
change, but about 40 percent were 
opposed. In view of the strong oppo- 
sition of this minority group, the 
plan of shifting to annual promo- 
tions was temporarily abandoned. 

The board, however, became so 
enlightened through discussion of 
the problem that it provided means 
of shifting to annual promotions for 
those who desired the change, with 
the feeling that a general shift to 
this practice would be made as pa- 
trons recognized its advantages. 

Another problem that this school 


system has studied cooperatively is 
that of reporting pupil progress to 
the home. A committee of principals 
had been experimenting with various 
kinds of reports for four years. One 
school had prepared a form which 
seemed to produce good results, but 
when another school proposed to 
adopt it this school’s PTA objected 
strongly. As a result of the parental 
dissatisfaction, a committee of par- 
ents and teachers was formed to 
study the problem. 

On any matter where the home is 
directly concerned, the schools of this 
system have been eager to create the 
feeling among members of the com- 
munity that the schools are theirs, 
and that all—teachers, pupils, and 
parents—need to work together in 
directing the activities of the schools. 
This concept of educational leader- 
ship which accepts the view that 
each has something to contribute and 
that there is a need to work things 
out together is a wide departure 
from the traditional practice, in 
which the administration formulates 
policies and then attempts to “sell” 
them to the school and’ the com- 
munity. 

Another committee of five mem- 
bers—two teachers, two parents, and 
a pupil—has conducted a study to 
determine the educational needs of 
the pupils. About 750 pupils in 
Grades VI, IX, and XII were asked 
to list their educational needs other 
than subjects then being offered in 
school. A group of pupils summar- 
ized the 5,000 cards by grades, and 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


the committee chose from each 
grtade-list the hundred needs most 
frequently mentioned. While these 
were being studied in homerooms 
throughout the city, pupils were in- 
vited to take the statements home for 
discussion with their parents. The 
list of 100 statements was then 
further classified in 19 areas—health, 
sex adjustment, safety, use of money, 
home and family relationships, and 
the like. The final report was pre- 
sented in the form of 20 statements 
summarized by students of the senior 
high school who were in the New 
Curriculum Experiment. 

At the same time another com- 
mittee of three parents, three teach- 
ers, and a pupil was at work to form- 
ulate the needs that are peculiar to 
citizenship in a democracy. 

Mention should be made of a few 
other activities that have been carried 
on by means of democratic partici- 
pation. The salary schedule now 
operating is essentially as formulated 
by the teachers association. The 
teachers association was also instru- 
mental in developing a tenure policy. 
Teachers have selected texts to be 
used in the system. The council 
formulated the school calendar and 


” O.S. Williams is a member of the faculty of the ™ 
School of Education, Northwestern University. Re- 
ported from Chapter XI, Cooperation Principles and 
Practices, the Eleventh Yearbook of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the 
National Education Association, Washington: The 
ee Department, 1938. ad 


established a policy concerning 
Christmas programs. 

The principle of cooperation is 
carried down to the pupil level. The 
student councils actually participate 
in school management. As a typical 
example, the location of the home- 
room period in the daily program in 
one high school was unacceptable to 
many students. The student council 
recommended that it be changed. 
The faculty was opposed to the 
change. But after listening to the 
reasons and facts with which the 
council supported its recommenda- 
tion, the faculty accepted the change 
as desirable and put it into effect. 

After having tried democratic par- 
ticipation, what is the reaction of 
teachers? Do they desire to continue 
it? In this system 74 percent of the 
teachers indicated a desire to partici- 
pate in formulating policies and de- 
termining administrative procedures. 
Ninety-eight percent were willing to 
accept the responsibility that is an 
integral part of group planning. 
Contrary to the belief of some ad- 
ministrators, teachers do desire to 
participate in formulating school 
policies and are willing to accept the 
responsibility that goes with it. 
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DIRECT PUBLICITY 


FREDERICK J. MOFFITT 


well said that in our 
efforts to interpret the school to the 
public we should attempt to har- 
monize cultural differences, avoid 
social conflict, and stress the larger 
objectives of education in truthful, 
simple, and sincere form. But in 
direct publicity, while accepting this 
philosophy in theory, in practice we 
often bend it rather badly or even 
discard it completely. We are in- 
clined to give it lip service and let 
it go at that. 

If we are to keep faith with our 
philosophy we must outline a rather 
definite plan, so that direct publicity 
may be directed and controlled and 
we may stress the larger objectives in 
education which we have in mind. 

1. Such a plan must be construc- 
tive and positive. Because of the 
cultural lag, educational procedures 
are under constant fire. It behooves 
us, then, to throw little but con- 
structive suggestions into our direct 
publicity. We must not claim a per- 
fection which we do not have, but 
we might do more of our fighting 
among ourselves and wash less linen 
in public. To counterbalance the 
attitude of the press, which stresses 
disagreements among educators, we 
must, in so far as we control our 
direct publicity, adopt a positive 
attitude. 

2. Our plan must be practical. 
We must accept the world as it is. 
We are reformers by inclination and 
ex-officio by our job, and are apt to 


adopt a slightly sneering attitude 
toward the press and the radio. I 
have read 200 letters—three-fourths 
of them from schoolmen and PTA’s 
—-sent to a single radio station in 
protest against a certain daily pro- 
gram for children. School people 
glory in this fight for betterment. 
This is well and good in their role 
as reformers, but they should not 
mix such reform too heavily with 
their public relations program. Pro- 
tests should not be made until we 
have constructive suggestions to 
offer. After all, newspapers and 
radio stations have to live. They will 
lend themselves to direct school 
publicity only when the school rec- 
ognizes this practical situation and 
realizes that the newspaper and radio 
audience is not too interested in edu- 
cation by “educators.” 

3. Our plan must be democratic. 
We say that we need the help of — 
everyone from the janitor to the 
child to the teacher in our direct 
publicity, yet many of us frown on 
any attempt by the staff to interpret 
the school. We welcome the publicity 
that goes into the home via school 
publications, but one doubts if the 
newspapers of Germany and Italy 
are more censored than our school 
newspapers. 

4. Our plan must stress the larger 
objectives of education. The great 
temptation in direct publicity is to 
be satisfied if we are doing anything 
at all. The school has no trouble 
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getting publicity for the football 
team, but the press is often indiffer- 
ent to the larger objectives of educa- 
tion on the ground that they are 
dull and not news. The educator 
must everlastingly hang onto his 
larger objectives until the time 
arrives when the general public will 
welcome that sort of publicity. It is 
a long and discouraging battle which 
all of us lose from time to time. 

There are a number of misunder- 
standings which may cause even a 
carefully conceived plan of direct 
publicity to show signs of stress and 
strain when put to the practical test. 
The average school executive is not 
only impractical in his approach to 
newspaper, radio, and other direct 
publicity agencies, he is also sadly 
out of date. Publicity methods have 
changed tremendously in recent 
years. Many widely held concepts are 
erroneous in the light of present 
knowledge. For example, it has been 
almost axiomatic that we must speak 
to the public in terms that a sixth 
gtader can understand. The school- 
master, thinking in terms of his 
commencement speech to the grade 
school assembly, hands out a lot of 
worthless pap which is scorned by 
much of the public. 

Not long ago a group of school- 
men were approached with appeals 
to help initiate a new radio program, 
somewhat “highbrow” in its impli- 
cations, which would use the materi- 
als of education. When the plan was 


explained to the pedagogs they were 
certain that it would have no appeal 
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because it was based on the erroneous 
assumption that the radio audience 
was, in the main, a mature adult 
group. So the program was put on 
the air without the help or blessing 
of educators. That program is the 
widely popular ‘Information, 
Please.” It is a commercial program 
because it was vetoed by educational 
publicists as too heavy for the public. 
Another difficulty we fasten on 
direct publicity is our abhorrence of 
any implication of propaganda, 
Again note the “holier-than-thou” 
attitude. In this day and age when 
all the forces of evil and most of 
the forces of good (at least those 
which survive) have to borrow some 
measure of propaganda, the school is 
going to be left a long way behind 
if it really believes it can eliminate 
all propaganda from its direct pub- 
licity program. If the school is an 
effective instrument in the continu- 
ance of the democratic way of life 
in which we believe, then propa- 
ganda is not only justified but needed 
—the propaganda of truth. 
Another fallacy, which we repeat 
glibly, is that any publicity is better 
than no publicity. The schoolman is 
apt to sit back with satisfaction if he 
can count so much lineage concetn- 
ing his school in the newspaper. But 
direct publicity is one of the most 
harmful things that can happen to 4 
school system if it is vicious, un- 
thinking, or just trivial. An un- 
directed program can stretch out in- 
definitely into trivial publicity that 
acts as an anesthetic and yet com- 
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pletely ignores the main point in 
our philosophy: to keep in mind 
the larger objectives of education. 

Any person who has submitted 
much material to newspapers or mag- 
azines knows that every publication 
has a distinctive character of its own 
which must be kept always in mind 
by contributors. Too many school- 
men forget that publicity must be 
written according to the style, char- 
acter, and disposition of the news- 
papers they wish to employ. The day 
of the mimeographed bulletin is 
almost done. With government 
agencies pouring out thousands of 
releases daily, there is a sharp re- 
action to the general news release no 
matter how it is sugar-coated. Schools 
which wish to use the newspaper 
must write for the individual paper 
rather than attempt to send forth 
advertising under the guise of news. 

Radio is a field that is only partial- 
ly explored. Its possibilities for 
direct publicity in even small school 
systems are almost endless, and not 
many of us have studied them. Does 
your English class give plays over 
commercial stations? Has your history 
teacher been asked to comment on 
world affairs? Do you know what 
Rochester, N. Y., is doing with its 
school of the air? 


As in the newspaper field, school 
people seem loath to acquaint them- 
selves with radio technique. Radio 
in a short time has evolved habits 
which seem unfriendly to education, 
a tendency strengthened by the “re- 
forming” instinct of the schools 
previously mentioned. But with the 
federal government making a real 
effort to bring radio to maturity, 
every radio station is clamoring for 
“educational” features which, in the 
natural order of events, should be 
supplied by nearby educational in- 
stitutions. This is a service the school 
should render and a potential public 
relations instrument which should be 
utilized. 

The common channels of direct 
publicity for schools have been press, 
radio, speeches, school publications 
and exhibits, and reports. The public 
forum has been neglected. It ought 
to be utilized. That “larger objec- 
tive” is clearly met in the forum 
where we review the problems of 
democracy, the dangers that face us, 
and the place that education must 
take on the firing line. If we refuse 
to accept the challenge offered by 
the public forum, the school will be 
neglecting one of the greatest ave- 
nues in interpretation of the insti- 
tution. 


Hamburg, N. Y. Reported from an address before 
the American Association of School Administrators, 
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ADOLESCENT MOTIVES AS A FACTOR IN 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 


THEODORE A. SHERMAN 
In the Balance Sheet 


—))urING the current wave of 
interest in consumer education, many 
writers discuss the problem of sub- 
ject matter and how it shall be di- 
vided up among the various school 
departments. But rare is the article 
which considers adaptation of the 
subject matter to the student. 

What do we mean by adapting 
the subject to the student? Simply 
this: Remind ourselves what the mo- 
tives are that influence the conduct 
of adolescents; see whether, in con- 
sumer education, these motives are 
the ones we utilize. 

A few topics, of course, are so 
filled with interest that they are 
attractive for their own sake. Auto- 
mobiles appeal to every high school 
student; saving, investment, and in- 
stallment buying are fascinating be- 
cause everyone likes to manipulate 
even imaginary money and to visual- 
ize himself owning what he wants. 
Misrepresentation and adulteration 
have a rather sensational “believe-it- 
or-not” interest. But aside from a 
few such topics, the material of con- 
sumer education needs motivation. 

What are the motives to which 
we now appeal? One stands out as 
overwhelmingly conspicuous: the 
motive of saving money—usually not 
very large amounts of money. Con- 
sumer education teaches the student 
how to pick out a sheet for 98 cents 
that will wear as long as another that 
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sells for $1.15; how to get for 13 
cents a can of peas that equals the 
brand that costs 17 cents. There are 
exceptional parts, but the value of 
most consumer education material is 
that it shows methods of saving 
money to people of small incomes. 

Does this motive have an effec- 
tive appeal to the adolescent? We 
know that most students will have 
small incomes. But do they know 
it? Can we force that realization 
upon them? If we can, is it desirable 
to do so? 

Despite current economic prob- 
lems, youth has not lost its natural 
optimism. Except for those who are 


indeed the product of hard knocks, 


they instinctively visualize the future 
as they want it to be. Most students 
expect to earn incomes that will free 
them from the necessity of saving 
nickels and dimes. 

If minor savings, then, are not a 
motive naturally appealing to young | 
people, can they be effectively moti- 
vated by the other motives most 
natural to the subject matter—home 
comfort, security, health? 

The first two, obviously, are 
closely allied to the money problem. 
For that matter, home comfort and 
security are not especially appealing 
to youth. He is more likely to want 
excitement and adventure. As for 
health, it cannot alone carry the 
burden of motivation. 
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Let us, therefore, turn from the 
motives growing out of the subject to 
the youngsters themselves. The mo- 
tives of adolescents include the 
gang instinct, the desire for group 
approval. The student wants to be 
admired for strength and daring, and 
for attractive appearance. He has an 
instinct toward acquisition and to- 
ward imitation. He is motivated by 
plain, old-fashioned physical hunger. 
He wants admiration for his intelli- 
gence, at least to the extent of being 
known as a person on whom no one 
can “put anything over.” Perhaps 
even more strongly than an adult, he 
resents any attempt to take unfair 
advantage of him. 

These are the motives to which 
we must appeal. 

For example, in buying clothing, 
durability has a pale appeal to the 
student as compared with appear- 
ance. But he can learn about fabrics, 
their strength, shrinkage, color, etc. 
through helping select athletic uni- 
forms. The motivation here is group 
approval. To assist in getting the 
team fine equipment, or to save 
enough on jerseys to buy some new 
helmets, is an accomplishment which 
brings the student the admiration of 
his “gang,” a really attractive reward. 


The collector's instinct can be 
utilized in presenting material about 
weights and measures. Develop ex- 
hibits and collections to show types 
of containers which look larger than 
they are, to show labels which mis- 
lead by suggestive phraseology or by 
juggling the size of the type. 

Especially useful is the student’s 
desire to feel superior—to feel that 
no one can make a fool of him. That 
motive, combined with his natural 
indignation against imposture, will 
open his eyes to frauds. It will inter- 
est him in food and drug legislation. 
It will arouse him to the indignity 
of paying 20 percent interest on in- 
stallment purchases, or 30 percent on 
loans. It will make him alert to the 
unworthy, trivial appeals of much 
advertising. 

Thus far, consumer education has 
been concerned with subject matter 
to the exclusion of the student. Its 
proponents seem to feel that if we 
teach people that reason dictates a 
certain conduct, they will so con- 
duct themselves. But any good sales- 
man can upset that belief. He knows 
that our emotions govern us, quite 
as much as our minds. A study of 
student motivation will put consum- 
er education on a sounder basis. 


University of Idaho. Reported from the Balance 
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EDUCATION AND THE CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES 


GEORGE T. RENNER 


In the Social Frontier 


a AN the schools build a new 
social order?”’ is a question frequent- 
ly heard. The query might better be: 
“Do the schools have vision enough 
to save the one we already have?” 

Our social order derives from, and 
rests upon, anatural base of physical 
and biotic resources. Take these away 
and we have only man, without 
homes, clothing, fuel, or tools, and 
no source for securing them. In such 
a state it would matter little whether 
men were fascist, democratic, com- 
munistic, or anarchist. A necessary 
corollary is that where resources are 
scant the social order must be meag- 
er, and where resources are abundant 
the social order is apt to be opulent, 
active, and complex. 

Nature has distributed resources 
very unequally. The United States 
was more liberally endowed than 
any other nation and hence we have 
become the richest country on earth. 
Most Americans, including many 
educators, have attributed this to 
the superiority of democracy and 
“the American way.” We may hold 
fast to democracy forever, but this 
will not in itself perpetuate our pros- 
perity. The two are simply not re- 
lated. Iceland is a wonderful country 
with unusually able people living 
under a democracy better than our 
own. But it can never be rich, popu- 
lous, or important; its resources are 
too slim. 

The American people possess a 


dangerous plaything—an amazingly 
productive but voracious technology. 
It is so effective that during the past 
century we have converted more 
natural materials into economic 
goods than was accomplished during 
the entire prior span of human his- 
tory. At the same time it has brought 
about vastly more waste than ever 
before. Its very productiveness has 
dazzled men into looking at the re- 
sult rather than at the source. We 
have been living far beyond our 
geographical income, eating into 
our principle. The result has been a 
social order which most assuredly 
needs saving. 

Our natural resources are still 
abundant, but their exhaustibility 
has become clearly apparent. More- 
over, they have begun to wear so 
thin in places that unless remedial 
action be taken our social order must 
speedily enter a decline. Three- 
fourths of our lumber is gone, four- 
fifths of our wild game, half of our 
copper, two-thirds of our petroleum, 
one-third of our anthracite, and a 
large fraction of our richer iron ores. 
Nearly half our area has been sub- 
jected to soil erosion; within a few 
score years we have completely de- 
stroyed twice as much agricultural 
land as the Japanese nation possesses. 

The seats of most ancient empires 
are today marked by ruin and deso- 
lation. Such devastation was wrought 
slowly, but in America we have ac- 
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complished undreamed of destruc- 
tion in a mere 150 years. Moreover, 
the rate of destruction has been 
cumulatively progressive. Yet people 
have not been made clearly aware 
of what is happening, what it por- 
tends, and they have not been shown 
a way out. Clearly this is a task for 
the schools. 

Why has not the dependence of 
society on resources been made the 
center of popular attention? The 
answer seems to be twofold: First, 
the student of social science has been 
engrossed by the study of institutions 
and ideologies to the extent of over- 
looking the fact that the whole 
structure is made from natural re- 
sources. Second, the original re- 
sources of this continent were so 
abundant as to stagger the imagina- 
tion, and ten generations of Amerti- 
cans have continued to regard them 
as essentially limitless—which they 
decidedly are not. 

Today, on every hand, are evi- 
dences in thousands of different 
forms of waste, destruction, and 
needless exploitation. Collectively, 
these indicate a fundamentally erron- 
eous “way of life,” eventually lead- 
ing to economic decline and social 
ruin, and avoidable only by heroic 
measures. The problem cannot be 
legislated out of existence, for laws 
are ineffective unless supported by 
popular ideas. Scientists already pos- 
sess the necessary ideas; the task is 
to transplant them to the minds of 


the people. 
The first idea to be transplanted is 


CONSERVATION 


that it is possible to preserve the 
physical basis of our social order, if 
action be not too long delayed, by a 
program of conservation. For our in- 
exhaustible resources, that program 
calls for the substitution of full use 
for partial use or misuse, and of 
social use for selfish use. For our 
replaceable resources it requires the 
initiation of remedial measures be- 
fore it is too late. For our exhausti- 
ble resources it demands some bal- 
ance between the needs of our 
generation and those of generations 
to come. 

This is not a program to be 
achieved by fiat, but rather by chang- 
ing our fundamental social philoso- 
phy through education. To be suc- 
cessful, conservation education must 


realize the following objectives: 


1. To sensitize the individual to 
evidences of resource waste. Most 
Americans ate so conditioned to 
waste and disfigurement that they 
either fail to see them at all or 
accept them as inevitable. 

2. To correct the belief that re- 
sources are inexhaustible. This al- 
most universally held idea must be 
rooted out with all speed. 

3. To promote the idea of trustee- 
ship in place of ownership. The 
longest-lived are here but a few years, 
and no matter how much of nature 
we may secure legal title to, we can- 
not take it with us when we die. The 
implication of this is that, as indi- 
viduals, we do not actually own any- 
thing. The ownership of the earth 
and its resources is vested in man- 
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kind rather than in individuals. We 
are trustees rather than owners, and 
we ought to be taught to give some 
consideration to the rights of future 
generations. 

4. To dispel the notion that sct- 
ence is a substitute for resources. 
This belief is one of the greatest 
hindrances to the conservation move- 
ment today. The scientist himself 
has no such conviction. Science has 
substituted kerosene for whale oil, 
and steel for wood, but this means 
merely substituting an irreplaceable 
material for a replaceable one. It 
has swapped diesel oil for coal, but 
this means a limited material for a 
fairly abundant one. Science has giv- 
en us an imposing array of substi- 


tutes for many materials, but for . 


every substitute discovered two or 
three new uses have been invented. 

5. To create a new evaluation of 
ownership. The belief is almost uni- 
versal that the highest form of own- 
ership is possession by theindividual. 
For more than 150 years this has 
been evidenced by our almost fever- 
ish efforts to get the public domain 
into private hands. Some Americans 
are coming to realize that various 
forms of public ownership are higher 
and socially more useful forms, and 


therefore should take precedence. 
Here is an imperative task for re- 
education of the nation. 

6. To build a new social philoso- 
phy of rights. Legally, one may do 
about as he pleases with any gift of 
nature he may own. Soil may be des- 
troyed, streams polluted, natural 
beauty defaced, public convenience 
destroyed. 

Personal rights have received a 
vast deal of attention all through 
American history. The rights of 
society have been largely overlooked. 
The schools need to teach the people 
that no person, or group, or com- 
munity has a right to use any re- 
source in a manner inimical to the 
rights of society as a whole. 

It is astonishing how little atten- 
tion may be given to matters of great 
national importance. What is every- 
body’s business promptly becomes 
nobody’s business. But unless re- 
source waste is soon made some- 
body’s business, the United States 
will speedily be a dwindling country. 
Can people, organized democratical- 
ly, conserve the physical foundation 
of their social order? Will we put 
education to work building a popular 
will for the conservation of fe- 
sources before it is too late? 


Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 


| George T. Renner is Professor of Geography “| 


from the Social Frontier, V (April, 1939), 203-6. 
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THE SMALL SCHOOL COOPERATIVE 


WARREN C, SEYFERT 
In the School Review 


an spite of dosing with modern 
teaching methods, new curriculum 
materials, and social reorientation, 
the small high school continues to 
be a chronic inflammation on the 
body educational. Consolidation, un- 
doubtedly a beneficial remedy, has 
been widely applied in recent years. 
But consolidation is not always pos- 
sible. There are often physical or 
legal barriers. Sometimes the diff- 
culty is psychological. Where a town 
has a long tradition of local auton- 
omy, where pride in local institutions 
runs high, where jealousy and un- 
certainty characterize intercommunity 
relations, the idea of consolidation 
does not find ready acceptance. 

Under these circumstances it is 
recommended that the small high 
schools of a region set up what may 
be called an educational cooperative. 
It is not argued that the proposal is 
an entirely satisfactory substitute for 
consolidation. But it would make it 
possible to realize many of the values 
of consolidations, and may also 
serve as a prelude to consolidation 
where it is now looked on askance. 

While the same psychological fac- 
tors which hamper consolidations 
will also hamper cooperation, they do 
not have the same force in both 
cases. Consolidation is an all-or-none 
process, but cooperation can be car- 
ried on in that kind and amount 
which will suit the temper of the 
communities involved. 


Because its faculty is small and 
must ordinarily be used to the limit 
to maintain a minimal instruction 
program, the small school seldom 
has the variety of educational experts 
found in larger school systems. In 
dealing with the problem of special 
services, the heads of cooperating 
schools might proceed in the follow- 
ing manner. Suppose the common 
needs of the group of schools were 
for a person capable of diagnosing 
and treating reading problems at the 
secondary level; someone able to 
handle testing in expert fashion; a 
teacher able to formulate and direct 
guidance activities; and someone ex- 
pert in curriculum making. Suppose 
also that the relative urgency of need 
is indicated by the order in which 
these have been listed. The adminis- 
trators in the schools involved would 
then agree that at the first vacancy 
in any of the schools, effort will be 
made to fill it with a teacher who 
has, in addition to the usual quali- 
fications for classroom work, at least 
an amateur’s ability in dealing with 
reading problems. As soon as such a 
teacher has been found, attention 
would be shifted to obtaining a test- 
ing specialist. And so on. It should 
be added that one hobbyist should be 
located in each of the schools since 
the basis of the plan is voluntary ex- 
change of teacher services, and each 
school will need to have something 
to exchange. | 
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The advantages of this plan are 
apparent. Where several schools 
work together, the number of va- 
cancies at any one time will be great- 
er and more varied than in a single 
school, thus increasing the likelihood 
that somewhere within the group of 
schools it will be possible to fit to- 
gether teacher and special job. The 
exchange of services will mean that 
each school, while employing but 
one specialist, will have the help 
and advice of four. 

While the distances separating 
rural and village schools must be 
considered, these are often no greater 
than in large city systems, where in- 
dividual supervisors and teachers 
often serve several schools. The most 
serious practical criticism of the plan 
is that the teacher-specialist may not 
have sufficient time to attend to all 
the problems in his field in all the 
schools of the cooperative. However, 
this problem is not too serious if 
the specialist is viewed primarily as 
an organizer and director rather than 
as a practitioner of his art. 

Departmental organizations, per- 
mitting group attack on problems 
handled with difficulty by the indi- 
vidual teacher, are an important con- 
structive influence in the large 
school. In the small high school, the 
teacher must for the most part work 
out his own salvation. In this area 
also, cooperative activities may be of 
assistance. Teachers’ clubs in rural 
afeas are not uncommon, so a prece- 
dent exists for the organization of 
interschool departments. Such groups 
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ought to be teacher directed. They 
ought to concern themselves with 
teaching method and curriculum 
practices and give little attention to 
administrative matters. 

A system of interschool depart- 
ments would contribute much to the 
professional growth of teachers in 
small schools, giving the inexperi- 
enced teacher a professional group, 
more specialized than his own facul- 
ty, to call on for advice. And they 
should prove as valuable to the 
schools as to individual teachers. 
Continuity is difficult to maintain in 
the program of a small school. It is 
unlikely, however, that the entire 
department would be changed in 
one year, and its plans would be a 
powerful device for obtaining the 
desired continuity. Further, the small 
school is usually powerless to provide 
direct in-service training and ade- 
quate supervision for its teachers. 
Interschool groups could make a 
contribution here. 

Curriculum making is another task 
which cannot be carried out success- 
fully by a single teacher or even an 
entire small school. Perhaps an in- 
terschool department could not do a 
thoroughly expert job of curriculum 
revision, but its efforts would cer- 
tainly be an improvement over the 
usual conditions. Each of the schools 
in the cooperative would profit in 
some measure from the abilities and 
ideas of all the teachers of all the 
schools in the group. 

A second major problem of the 
small school has to do with materials 
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of instruction. The small school 
usually cannot provide either all the 
different kinds of materials needed, 
or all it needs of a given kind. In 
addition to the difficulty of getting 
sufficient equipment, it is confronted 
with the problem of making eco- 
nomical use of what it does have, 
especially such semipermanent ma- 
terials as textbooks and laboratory 
instruments. Scientific equipment, 
for example, is costly and is needed 
only for brief periods. As a result, 
the small school either makes no at- 
tempt to purchase such material, or 
tries patiently, but not very effective- 
ly, to accumulate it over a period of 
years. The burden of purchasing 
this equipment could perfectly well 
be distributed among several schools. 
By such a plan each school would 
have access to far more equipment 
than it could ever hope to secure 
through its own unaided efforts. 

The same general procedure could 
be applied to supplementary text- 
books and collateral materials in all 
courses. The schools would deter- 
mine their common needs and then 
divide the burden. Motion-picture 
equipment is a case in point. It 
should also be observed that cooper- 
ative buying may reduce costs in 
purchasing everyday materials. 

In addition to such aspects of co- 


operation as those mentioned above, 
there are others only distantly related 
to financial considerations. For one, 
it should not be too difficult to apply 
the plan to the extracurricular field. 
Dramatics are a popular school ac- 
tivity, but in the small school prepa- 
ration of an entire evening’s per- 
formance taxes both teachers and 
pupils severely. But a group of one- 
act plays prepared by the schools in 
the cooperative and circulated 
throughout the communities would 
be just as valuable while reducing 
the load carried by the individual 
school. 

Practices similar to those suggest- 
ed here can be found in operation 
in scattered schools throughout the 
country; but there is seldom a 
conscientious attempt to exploit to 
the full the promise inherent in the 
cooperative attack on the problems 
of the small school. Too often the 
sharing of resources is looked on as 
a regrettable and temporary expedi- 
ent rather than as an intelligent and 
economical device. It is easy to 
place the blame for the small school’s 
isolation on the prejudices of the 
public. But often the responsibility 
belongs to the school administrator, 
who, like his public, cannot see be- 
yond the boundaries of his own dis- 


tion at Harvard University. Reported from the 
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WE GAVE THEM EXPERIENCE 


WILLIA S. GIRAULT AND STEWART T. WALTON 
In Educational Method 


he September, 1937, a group of 
28 seniors in West High School, 
Denver, thought they knew the types 
of work in which they were inter- 
ested, but they knew little of the 
preparation they needed or of the 
techniques of securing jobs. Our vo- 
cational project was aimed to give 
information on these points. It was 
no unit of textbooks and lectures. 
This was serious business for the 
student—preparation for real work. 

We began with a study of the 
qualities which employers expect to 
find in their employees, rated each 
student in terms of the ideals listed,) ) 
and then tried to determine methods 
by which his weaknesses might be 
overcome and strength maintained. 

‘We then made a thorough study 
of the vocations in which class mem- 
bers were interested. Each student 
made a complete study of his own 
field, summarizing his material in a 
paper. 

‘We then began to plan how to 
secure employment. We studied ap- 
plication methods in general, filled 
out application blanks, wrote and 
discussed letters of application. In- 
terviews were studied rather thor- 
oughly—what to say and how to 
say it, etc—and several sample in- 
terviews were held before the class. 
We are indebted to the adult citizens 
who interviewed students under 
these somewhat unnatural but highly 
instructive conditions. 
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While this study was in progress, 
the teachers in charge interviewed 
“leads,” supplied in part by the stu- 
dents themselves, and secured “jo 
for the students in their chosen 
fields. In most cases the jobs were 
actually arranged by the teacher, but 
in every case the student placed an 
actual application and presented him- 
self for an interview. It was under- 
stood that all jobs were primarily for 
observation and that no remunera- 
tion was to be expected. Our purpose 
was to make sure that students 
should not take places which could 
be filled by adults who needed work. 

The actual work began on October 
18 and ended on December 3. Pre- 
arranged programs, omitting English 
and social studies, allowed the stu- 
dents to be excused from school at 
12:45 for the remainder of the day. 

It was difficult to secure places for 
students in certain fields—industries 
with commercial secrets, those de- 
manding technical skill or requiring 
a bond of all employees. A general 
business slump added to the diffi- 
culty. However, most of our pupils 
found placement. Among the group 
wefe prospective secretaries, teach- 
ers, librarians, social service workers, 
newspaper reporters, accountants, a 
lawyer, a dental assistant, an archi- 
tect, a printer, and others. 

(The comments of the students in- 
dicate that the experience gave them 
light on things of which they had 
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previously been unaware, )One said, 
“I woke up to the fact that one can 
enjoy teaching”; another, “as a 
teacher I found that my greatest 
handicap was a weak voice” ; a third, 
“I find that architects never stop 
studying.” One girl “went to the 
Community Center full of enthusi- 
asm for my work, but I was very 
disappointed after being there a few 
days. I expected to do real family 
case work, settling domestic difficul- 
ties and trying to help the mothers 
of problem children. I realize now 
that I have not had enough education 
or experience to give such advice, 
and people who are in difficulty 
wouldn’t take advice from a person 
as young as I am.” 

Although it was not expected that 
permanent employment would result 
from the project, two such instances 
occurred, a librarian and a printer. 

A check list was sent to the 
employers to determine what they 
thought of the experiment. The re- 
plies indicated that employers con- 
sidered personality to be of highest 
importance. Next came accuracy, job 
knowledge, quality of work, and re- 
liability. They indicated that our 
students were strongest in person- 
ality, willingness to learn, reliability, 
and personal appearance; their weak- 
ness seemed to lie principally in a 
lack of experience and a sense of 
inferiority. All employers expressed 
enthusiasm for the practical values 
of the project. 

It was questioned whether  stu- 
dents “kept up” in their other stud- 


ies during the experiment. We found 
that, as a whole, their marks showed 
practically no change. 

It is suggested that instructors 
who attempt this type of project 
should begin to get “leads” early 
and line up jobs as soon as possible. 
Delay will mean that some students 
will not be placed. Encourage the 
student to study his first choice in- 
tensively, but not to “sink or swim” 
with it. Jobs in allied fields will 
often serve as valuable a purpose as 
the original choice. 

It is usually advisable for the 
teacher to contact the business man 
and sell the idea before the student 
arrives. Most business men are glad 
to cooperate if their business will 
permit. Making these contacts re- 
quires time and it is suggested that 
the instructor’s schedule be arranged 
to give him free afternoons. An 
automobile is also essential. 

Our experience showed that a 
pupil is much more likely to succeed 
if he works alone, rather than with 
a fellow student. It seems that most 
employers, to avoid favoritism, give 
the students the same rating on re- 
ports and assign them to similar 
tasks. This tends to dull the interest 
of the pupil, since his job placement 
is not wholly his own. Techniques 
enabling students to work together 
to advantage need to be developed. 
There was no difficulty whatever 
with organized labor, but if the pro- 
ject were to be greatly expanded 


some understanding would be nec- 


essary. 
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Swe believe this project did sev- 
eral significant things. It introduced 
the students to vocational fields; it 
offered them experience in the in- 
dustrial world and gave them prac- 
tical assistance in finding their place 
in that world. We believe the schools 
should assume more and more re- 


sponsibility in the guidance, training, 
and placement of students in the 
world of work. Our experience also 
led us to believe that employers are 
enthusiastic about the idea. If details 
can be worked out, we feel that in- 
dustry can be depended on to do its 


part. 


Willia S. Girault and Stewart T. Walton are teach- 

ers in West High School, Denver, Colorado, Re- 

ported from Educational Method, XVIII (March, 
1939), 262-65. 
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Variations 


% A solution to the problem of safe 
schools in the hurricane area of the 
Florida keys has been approached by a 
type of rural school structure designed 
specifically to withstand the fury of the 
tropical storms. These are integrally 
poured, reinforced concrete buildings on 
rock bases. The doors are guarded by 
concrete baffles which make it possible 
to open them in the face of a strong 
wind; the windows are made of shatter- 
proof glass and are placed in steel frames 
with waterproof gaskets. Heavy wooden 
battens may be used to cover the windows 
and afford an extra measure of protection. 
The schoolhouses are also designed to 
serve as a community refuge in times of 
hurricanes. Each building is equipped 
with facilities which will provide for as 
many as 200 persons over a period of 
several days. Each school has a fully 
equipped kitchen, a generator for electric 
lights, a storage tank holding 8500 gal- 
lons of water, bedding and cots for 200 
persons, and complete lavatory and toilet 
facilities. Food is stored in specially 
built compartments. (Roscoe Wright in 
Safety Education.) 


3% As a teacher, how many times have 
you repeated your instructions for doing 
some particular process? It would be a 
lifesaver to be able to refer a student to a 
recording of your original instructions. 
He could check what he had done and 
rectify his mistakes. This is precisely the 
idea which H. D. Allen and C. H. Haas, 
industrial arts instructors at John Mar- 
shall High School, Los Angeles, Calif., 
have begun to put into usable form. Mr. 
Allen has prepared a few preliminary 
records with the assistance of the recorder 
which Mr. Haas has built. These person- 
alized transcriptions are not intended for 
distribution. They contain instructions 
that are just as personal as the original 
demonstrations: the location of cheese- 
cloth, of filler, of brushes, and the like. 
The idea has been extended to include 
instructions for the safe operation of ma- 
chines and the imparting of vocational 
guidance information. These transcrip- 
tions have some of the characteristics and 
merits of the job instruction sheets which 
all good shop instructors use, but they 
possess a vitality that written instructions 
lack.—(M. E. Herriott, in Our Schools.) 
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EMOTIONAL WEATHER 


DANIEL A. PRESCOTT 
In the Educational Record 


No topic of conversation is more 
trite than the weather, yet scientific 
studies recently have shown that re- 
covery from illness and operations is 
greatly influenced by the weather; 
and characteristic differences in the 
peoples of the earth have often been 
attributed to differing climates. It 
seems that the weather really does 
something to us. 

There is another weather to which 
all human beings are exposed—the 
moods of their fellow men. Different 
people tend to create different cli- 
mates of feeling among their associ- 
ates. The whole odor of life is sweet 
or sour, fragrant or foul, tangy or 
stifling, according to the moods we 
inhale from those about us. It is no 
accident that problem children so 
often come from homes broken by 
divorce, that delinquents appear so 
frequently in certain sections of the 
great cities. Children are extremely 
sensitive to the emotional climate 
enveloping them. Indeed, it may 
safely be claimed that outlook on 
life, general ideals, and emotional 
orientation toward society are picked 
up unconsciously by children from 
those about them. These constitute 
learnings more important than skills 
in reading or figuring. 

The question must be raised, then, 
whether the emotional climate of the 
school classroom is commonly a 
wholesome climate. W. Carson Ryan 
spent more than a year visiting 


schools, investigating this question. 
Here is what he has to say about 
emotional climate: 

“Simple friendliness in the school- 
room would seem to be one of those 
easily attainable and obviously de- 
sirable conditions for any human en- 
terprise having to do with mental 
good health, but the visitor to the 
schools finds it in shockingly few 
places.” 

Most of us who know Dr. Ryan 
as an observer more likely to report 
optimistically than pessimistically on 
what he sees are startled and dis- 
turbed to find such a comment. And 
we are rightly disturbed. 

If we seek the factors which may 
account for so unwholesome a mental 
climate in our schools, the following 
suggest themselves: social tradition, 
administrative practice, teacher per- 
sonality, and educational theory. Sup- 
pose we take them up in that order. 

Strong in our social tradition is 
the desire for every person to have 
the opportunity to achieve the richest 


possible development of his person- — 


ality. Surely there is nothing but 
friendliness in that tradition. Yet, in 
practice, this laudable educational 
ideal is translated into a series of 
quite specific objectives—learning to 
read early in life, becoming accurate 
spellers, graduating from high 
school, learning algebra, French, 
chemistry, civics. The belief in the 
efficacy of subject learning as the way 
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to richer life and good citizenship 
has become a tradition of our socie- 
ty, which the population expects the 
schools to carry out. 

But is it a wholesome tradition? 
Scientific studies of human growth 
and development serious 
doubts. These studies suggest that 
attitudes, value concepts, aesthetic 
appreciations, moral ideals, and the 
sympathetic understanding of other 
human beings have a more impor- 
tant bearing on success, on mental 
health, on sound character, and on 
good citizenship than any factual 
learnings. They suggest that when 
attitudes, value concepts, and social 
and aesthetic appreciations are sound 
there is strong and effective motiva- 
tion to the necessary factual learning. 
They imply that where attention is 
focused on factual learnings very 
undesirable attitudes and value con- 
cepts are likely to be learned inci- 
dentally. It follows that a splendid 
social ideal may have been translated 
by tradition into unwholesome edu- 
cational practices which create unfor- 
tunate emotional climates in our 
schools. 

In every community the details of 
educational practice are dictated by 
an administrative hierarchy. The se- 
curity of administrators rests entirely 
upon the extent to which the work 
of the schools pleases lay boards of 
education and the public behind 
them. The administrator's attempt to 
satisfy the public gives rise, in prac- 
tice, to strains and tensions among 
teachers which too often create a 
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climate of insecurity in the schools. 

Dr. Ryan says: 

“Consideration for the personality 
of the teacher by the administrator 
is just as essential as respect for the 
child’s personality by the teacher. 
The same elements of friendliness, a 
sense of security, and willingness to 
build on the possibilities of human 
beings are involved. Unfortunately 
human relations on this basis are all 
too rare in educational administra- 
tion.” 

One must conclude either that 
educational administrators have 
learned nothing from current educa- 
tional theory or else that the pressure 
of social and educational tradition is 
so strong that they dare not move 
against it. In any case, too many 
children continue to dislike school, 
too many teachers give evidence of 
being unwholesomely neurotic, and 
the emotional climate of our schools 
is far from what it ought to be. 

It is, of course, the teachers who 
finally set the prevailing climate of 
the classroom. For this reason, the 
teacher is often the focus of criticism. 
People say that teachers should be 
persons of deep insight, wholesome 
personality, and sympathetic under- 
standing, that the neurotic, the un- 
stable, the uncultured, should be 
eliminated. 

But when one considers the condi- 
tions under which teachers work— 
the low pay, lack of tenure, lack of 
recreational opportunity, excessive 
demands on time, lack of social 
status in many communities, the in- 
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fluence of pressure groups—one 
wonders that so many teachers still 
hold high professional ideals. The 
conditions under which the teacher 
lives and works inevitably are major 
factors in determining his mood in 
the classroom. 

Equally important is the nature of 
the teacher’s tasks as set by his su- 
periors. In general, promotion, se- 
curity, and professional status of the 
teacher depend on the proportion of 
his pupils who “pass.” Then how 
can a teacher have a truly friendly 
feeling for a child who fails, who 
misbehaves, who lacks motivation, 
or gets in the way of the learning of 
the class? Since the teacher’s success 
depends on the factual and skill 
learning of the pupils, this sort of 
learning inevitably becomes the focus 
of his attention and anything is irri- 
tating which interferes with it. 
Under these conditions the emotional 
climate is necessarily full of praise 
and blame, success and failure, com- 
petition, repression and revolt; and 
the teacher is a genius who can main- 
tain a buoyant mood in her pupils 
from day to day. 

Turning to educational theory we 


find that, while it has been pro- 
foundly influenced by findings in the 
sciences that underlie education, 
nearly everywhere these findings 
have been used merely as devices for 
achieving the traditional objectives 
of factual learning. Often they have 
been mere hokus-pokus, strong mag- 
ic to “solve the problem” of edu- 
cation. 

It is to be hoped that we now 
approach the end of this period of 
educational magic and are about to 
enter the long, slow process of ad- 
justing educational practice to the 
needs of children. This process must 
rest on the solid foundation of a 
scientific understanding of human 
growth and development. We cannot 
now construct a theory of educa- 
tional practice which would do jus- 
tice to the potentialities of all chil- 
dren. But we are ready to make a 
beginning at the reconstruction of 
educational theory. 

Finally, the public must be taught 
to understand human development 
in the new terms. Without adult edu- 
cation we cannot expect to deflect 
the social tradition which requires 
present educational practice. 


Daniel A. Prescott, Professor of Education at Rut- 

gers University, has recently been appointed to the 

faculty of the University of Chicago. Reported from 

the Educational Record, XX (January, 1939), 
96-106. 
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DO SPELLING BOOKS TEACH SPELLING? 


H. A. Curtis AND E. W. DoLcu 
In the Elementary School Journal 


(umprEN do learn to spell. 
The schools have generally claimed 
that this learning is the result of 
their teaching. Is the claim well 
founded? A recent investigation in 
the schools of Staunton, Illinois, 
gave results that were rather sur- 
prising. 

The Staunton schools for several 
years had used a standard series of 
workbook spellers, made by special- 
ists and widely used throughout the 
country. While the results of the 
spelling program were satisfactory, 
certain indications caused the super- 
intendent to wonder exactly what 
function the textbook was serving 
in the children’s learning. He there- 
fore devised a testing program to se- 
cure evidence on this point. 

Ten weekly tests were prepared 
totalling 500 words. These were 


chosen at random, 70 words each 
from Books II to VII and 80 words 
from Book VIII. The results of the 
tests were recorded to show how each 
child from Grade II to Grade VIII 
spelled each of the 500 words. They 
also showed whether the child had 
encountered any given word in his 
spelling lesson. 

The grade results are shown in 
the accompanying table. The scores 
underlined diagonally across the 
table are those earned on the words 
which each grade had studied during 
the 12 months preceding the tests. 
The scores, ranging from about 60 
to 90 percent, seem to indicate satis- 
factory learning, as a grade average, 
resulting from routine teaching. 

But when one looks at the scores 
above those underlined, a different 
conclusion is suggested. These show 
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the percentages of correct spellings 
of words before the children had 
studied them. Sometimes these scores 
are very close to the scores made 
after study. For example, the sixth 
grade children, without study, made 
a score of 71.2 percent on seventh 
grade words, while the seventh 
grade pupils, after study, scored 80.2 
percent on the same words. The 
scotes above the lines indicate that 
in some cases, two years before they 
studied words, children did more 
than half as well as children who 
had just studied them. In short, the 
figures indicate that an astonishing 
amount of learning of spelling takes 
place without any formal study and 
years before the words are supposed, 
by the authors of this typical text- 
book, to become appropriate for 
learning. 

_ It is also interesting to look at the 
figures below the lines. These show 
that in most cases children kept on 
learning how to spell words year 
after year, after teaching of the 
words had ceased. For instance, 
second grade pupils scored only 58.6 
percent on second grade words, but 
kept on learning these same words 
until eighth grade pupils made a 
score of 98.1 percent. Here again is 
learning without teaching. 

Finally, there was a group of 
words designated ‘Not Taught” in 
the table. These were words assigned 
to the last half of the eighth grade, 
and had not been taught at all at 
the time of testing, which came in 
the middle of the year. Every grade 


spelled some of these words correct- 
ly, and the eighth grade pupils made 
a score of 82.3 percent. 

The figures in the table are grade 
averages. The scores of individual 
children, of course, range from al- 
most zero to 100 percent. Character- 
istically, the upper end of the class 
spelled words far beyond their grade, 
and the lower end did not learn 
words until they were taught. Thus, 
the blanket statement that children 
learn to spell without teaching is 
incorrect. Some children learn to 
spell without teaching; others only 
after teaching, and sometimes not 
then. 

If children differ in spelling abil- 
ity, words also differ in spelling diffi- 
culty. Just as certain children need 
much instruction and others do not, 
certain words need real teaching 
and other words do not. Ten words 
were selected at random from Book 
V. One of these, “address,” was 
spelled correctly by 83 percent of 
fourth grade children; another, 
“certain,” was spelled correctly by 
only 2 percent before studying. The 
other eight words ranged between 
these extremes. Two of the words, 
“bones” and “boots,” were known 
by good spellers as early as Grade 
III but were not known by poor 
spellers until Grade VI. Five of the 
words were not known even by good 
spellers until they were taught in 
Grade V, and two of these, “ap- 
peared” and “certain,” were not 
learned by poor spellers even in 
Grade VIII. In short, these ten 
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words vary greatly in difficulty, and 
the same is true of all the 500 words 
tested. 

The results of this experiment 
seem to say three things: (1) most 
of the learning of spelling seems to 
be done before or after the year of 
teaching; (2) good spellers do most 
of their learning without teaching, 
while poor spellers need even more 
teaching than they get; and (3) cer- 
tain easy words, rather than all 
words, are learned without teaching 
by good spellers. Hard words are not 
learned at all by poor spellers, even 
with teaching. 

What practical conclusion may be 
drawn? 

First, work might be done with 
the word list. Apparently some 
words are satisfactorily learned with- 
out teaching, while others are not 
learned sufficiently well under pres- 
ent teaching and need to be included 
in a review system. 

Second, certain pupils might be 
excused from spelling lessons after 
they had passed proficiency tests. 


Many children sit through spelling 
lessons that they do not need. 

Third, various plans might be fol- 
lowed to allow both for differences 
in children and differences in words. 
In the test-study method, this end is 
sought. In this method, however, the 
assumption is that when a word is 
unknown to a child on the pretest, 
he must study that word. But the re- 
sults of this investigation seem to 
indicate that, if the child is bright, 
he will probably learn the word later 
without study. Another method of 
adjusting both to pupil and words is 
for each child to keep a notebook in 
which he develops his own list. 
While this applies the principle of 
basing learning on need, it entails 
an amount of attention from which 
most teachers shrink. 

The question, “‘Do spelling books 
teach spelling?” does not seem to 
have a simple answer. At least this 
investigation points out that it is not 
entirely satisfactory merely to buy 2 
good spelling book and follow its 
directions. 


H. A. Curtis is Superintendent of Schools in Staun- 

ton, Illinois. E. W. Dolch is Assistant Professor of 

Education at the University of Illinois, Reported 

from the Elementary School Journal, XXXIX 
(April, 1939), 584-92. 


—D)OCTORAL dissertations at the University of Michigan, 
at the option of the scholar, can now be reproduced photo- 
gtaphically on 35mm. film instead of by the more expensive 
printing method. Abstracts of the dissertations are printed 
and distributed so that positive film copies can be distributed 
on demand to those wishing the complete dissertation. 
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FEDERAL AID AND THE TAX PROBLEM 


CLARENCE HEER 
Advisory Committee on Education 


cm principal conclusions of the 
present survey of the fiscal aspects 
of federal aid for education may be 
briefly summarized. 

1. From the point of view of all 
four of the major tests of a good 
tax system—fiscal adequacy, admin- 
istrative efficiency, equity, and eco- 
nomic effects—federal aid for edu- 
cation offers a better method of 
raising new money for schools than 
state and local taxation. 

2. From the point of view of 
fiscal adequacy, federal aid is super- 
ior because it places the responsibility 
for raising new school funds on the 
level of government which has the 
widest range of productive tax 
sources at its disposal and which is 
in the best position to exploit those 
sources effectively. 

3. From the point of view of ad- 
ministrative efficiency, federal aid 
for education is to be preferred 
because it will permit the needed 
school revenue to be raised by meth- 
ods which involve less annoyance 
and expense to the taxpayer, which 
present fewer opportunities for tax 
avoidance, and which entail relative- 
ly lower administrative costs. 


4. From the point of view of 
equity, federal aid for education 
represents the more desirable alter- 
native because it will place the re- 
sponsibility for obtaining additional 
school revenue on the level of gov- 
ernment best fitted to distribute its 
taxes according to the principle of 
ability to pay. To the extent that 
public education is a matter of na- 
tional concern, federal aid will make 
it possible more nearly to equalize 
the burden of maintaining a national 
minimum of educational opportunity 
throughout the country. To the ex- 
tent that education is a state and 
local function, federal aid will pro- 
vide a means of correcting the in- 
equities in the present system of 
school support which result from 
the extraterritorial shifting of state 
and local taxes. 

5. Finally, from the point of view 
of economic effects, federal aid for 
education offers the better mode of 
procedure because the federal gov- 
ernment has far greater freedom 
than have the states and localities 
to select fiscal measures appropriate 
to given economic and social objec- 
tives. 


Clarence Heer is Professor of Economics, University 
of North Carolina, Reported from Chapter VII, 
“Principal Conclusions,” of Federal Aid and the 
Tax Problem, Staff Study Number 4 of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1939. Pp. ix + 101. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN SOVIET SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


. ALEXANDER EFRON 
In the Educational Forum 


—!MPELLED to discover a 
method of instruction which would 
function with the seriously depleted 
and inadequately trained teaching 
staff of the 1920's, the Soviet Com- 
missariat of Education hit on the 
complex-project-laboratory plan 
which, it was hoped, would prove 
acceptable in theory and selfpro- 
pelled in practice. It soon developed, 
however, that progressivism, so hasti- 
ly imported from abroad and so 
uncritically applied to the new set- 
ting, was not working properly. 
Annual tests and “surveys of ac- 
complishment”’ revealed poor discip- 
line; there were gaps in the mastery 
of essentials, graduates of secondary 
schools were not fit to go on with 
higher studies. 

Accordingly, some half-dozen 
years ago Russia startled the educa- 
tional world by abandoning the most 
ambitious experiment in progressive 
education ever undertaken. The les- 
son, the standard textbook, the defi- 
nitely planned course of study, the 
formal examination, etc., were all 
restored to their former importance. 
Stability thus became the new educa- 
tional watchword, and progressivism 
just another movement to be fought 
and, finally, “liquidated.” 

The years that followed the return 
to stable educational procedures were 
marked by a phenomenal growth in 
school population, teaching staff, and 
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educational plant. From less than 
one million in 1914-15, secondary 
school enrolment rose to more than 
17 million in 1936-37. The desia- 
tiletka (ten-year school), consisting 
of a four-year primary and a six- 
year secondary school, became the 
dominant type of school organiza- 
tion. Four years of schooling were 
made compulsory throughout the 
Union, seven years began to be 
required in the cities, and the full 
ten-year program was set as a goal 
to be reached by 1942. 

The curriculum now includes 20 
required subjects or disciplines: 
native language, one foreign lan- 
guage, literature, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, natural his- 
tory, the constitution of the USSR, 
history, geography, physics, chemis- 
try, astronomy, drawing, penman- 
ship, drafting, singing, physical 
education, and military drill. As yet 
no electives are offered in the secon- 
dary school curriculum. 

Among the unsolved problems in 
Soviet education is that of improving 
the quality. of the educational pro- 
duct. Postgraduate courses in subject 
matter and methodology have been 
established for experienced secon- 
dary school teachers as part of the 
preparation for the aspirantura (the 
equivalent of our M.A.). An enot- 
mous number of textbooks and 
journals are published in the field 
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of pedagogy, and research institutes 
are scattered throughout the country. 

Special efforts are now being di- 
rected toward improvement of the 
teaching process. A system of Union- 
wide inspection and supervision is 
being organized, and the need for 
supervised study has been recog- 
nized. 

Much still remains to be accomp- 
lished. The merciless samocritica 
(selfcriticism) which fills the pages 
of Soviet pedagogic literature reveals 
many gaps and serious lapses. The 
burden of this criticism, as usual, is 
directed against deviation from the 
official Marxist-Leninist theory and 
its application to education. Thus 
the rejection of the complex- project 
plan in 1931-32 was motivated not 
only by its poor results but also by 
an analysis which showed the plan to 
be an individualistic “leftist” dis- 
tortion of the orthodox Marxist 
point of view. 

Criticism continues to be directed 
against the absence of general peda- 
gogic theory. Individual subject- 
matter methodologies, which still 


constitute the bulk of advanced 
aspirantura ptograms, are seen to 
lack clearness of definition because 
of their detachment from all-inclu- 
sive pedagogic theory. There are 
revolts against the “naked empiri- 
cism’” and “recipe-writing” engaged 
in by subject-matter specialists who 
do not, as yet, perceive the relation- 
ship of their particular specialty to 
the official dialectical materialism of 
the state. Textbooks and courses of 
study are constantly being attacked 
for their Joskutnost (scrappiness) 
and lack of dialectical unity. 

Much of this criticism, of course, 
is pute selfflagellation. Progress, 
however, is undeniably taking place. 
The Soviet secondary school graduate 
of today is highly literate, a physic- 
ally, mentally, and socially devel- 
oped youngster. He is an omnivorous 
reader. Naturally, he is indoctrinated 
in his peculiar “ideological” way of 
thinking and apt to view the outside 
“bourgeois” world as having little 
to contribute to his own develop- 
ment. But such education does pro- 
mote national loyalty. 


partment, John Adams High School, New York 
City. Reported from the Educational Forum, III 


Alexander Efron is Chairman of the Science De- 


(March, 1939), 291-93. 


—4 GROUP of bright children, nine and ten years old, at 
New York City’s experimental Speyer School recently made a 
better score on an examination on light and illumination than 
did a group of college seniors who took the same test. The 
elementary group had used a unit on illumination to enrich 


its regular curriculum. | 


VALUES OF LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 


S. R. SLAVSON 
In Childhood Education 


| MONG the major drives of 
the child (and adult) is aggression. 
The very conditions of survival are 
achieved through aggression. One 
needs to attack the world and things 
in order to make his way in life. 
The problem of education is to con- 
vert ego-centered aggressiveness into 
socially-motivated effort. 

Intellect is an instrument of 
aggression, and if we are to conform 
to the basic laws of child nature we 
must employ it as such rather than 
as a tool of reception and absorption. 
Psychiatry has amply demonstrated 
that wholesome development of 
mind is impossible where physical 
and mental powers are unduly re- 
pressed. The methods of teaching 
science must be quite different from 
those now employed. This body of 
knowledge must be employed to re- 
lease the intellectual aggressiveness 
of children. We must provide for 
them at all points possibilities to 
break and investigate things, to 
make and construct, to change and 
convert. All these are aggressive 
acts. Their value, however, is de- 
termined by the attitude of the 
ageressor. If he breaks to release 
hostility, the act is constructive to 
himself but destructive to others. If 
breaking is a step in reconstruction, 
or in making a new object, then the 
act is constructive from the wider 
point of view. 


Children have not as yet become 
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specialized in their interests. They 
want to play around, manipulate, 
search and combine, and so produce 
startling or interesting results. They 
may also learn something. But—to 
the child—this is unimportant. What 
he wants is to do things, change 
them around, recombine them. 
When he becomes interested in what 
adults call science, he is not inter- 
ested in any of its formal subdivi- 
sions. He is interested in his total 
environment and in himself—his 
body, his processes, his relations to 
the world. 

Thus a child’s laboratory has to 
be varied in content rather than 
specialized, simple rather than com- 
plex, and multi-phase so that pupils 
can find enough to do on their level 
of development. 

A children’s laboratory in general 
science should be made up of famil- 
iar things: pots and pans, bottles 
and corks, electric stoves and can- 
dles. More complex and less familiar 
apparatus is introduced later. Chil- 
dren can be frustrated by things as 
well as by people. Strange objects 
frighten them and make them shy 
quite as much as strange persons. 

The activities, too, must be hum- 
ble at first. We have found it quite 
adequate if a girl’s interest in her 
laboratory environment began with 
lighting a candle and dropping the 
molten grease, first on the table and 
then into water, thus making “but- 
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tons.” Such idle activity never failed 
to arouse the desire to make candles. 
One girl made candles of stearine 
only and paraffine only. She com- 
plained that the first gave a poor 
light and the second burned up too 
fast. She wanted to make a candle 
that would have both advantages. 
After pondering and talking a great 
deal, she conceived the idea of mix- 
ing the two. One would improve the 
flame and the other retarded the 
speed of melting, she said. 

Then colored candles became the 
gitls’ objective. Several joined to- 
gether and worked cooperatively on 
the project. When dyes were ob- 
tained, they experimented several 
days to determine a possible method 
of coloring the candles before they 
discovered that the dyes were soluble 
in hot candle grease. 

Such activity seldom remains on 
the manual level. Problems and diffi- 
culties arise with which the children 
turn to the teacher. His answers push 
ahead the pupils’ intellectual boun- 
daries. The nature and laws of com- 
bustion inevitably come under per- 
usal. Then experiments in burning 
paper, producing carbon, making 
charcoal for drawing, collecting 
smoke, water pressures, and many 
other activities arise. Once the 
aggressive and pursuit tendencies, 
which are inherent in the person- 
ality, and the drive-to-be-the-cause 
are aroused, the teacher has little to 
do save keep up with his eager and 
resourceful pupils. 

The actual working out of self- 


initiated activity by children under 
14 always leads to group projects. If 
the experiment is impressive or dra- 
matic, others join in at once. They 
imitate one another, work loosely 
together, organize temporary groups 
with a specific plan of operation. All 
these responses are important in 
socializing personality. The child 


learns to associate satisfactions and 


achievement with group life. 

A brief outline of the develop- 
ment of science interest in a group 
aged 11-12 may illustrate how learn- 
ing proceeds from experience. One 
or two children found some prisms 
and lenses among other simple sci- 
ence materials on a shelf. Intrigued 
by the colors and distortions of 
vision, they proceeded into investi- 
gatory manipulation, such as com- 
bining lenses, varying distances and 
objects. The results were sufficiently 
fascinating to draw all the other 
children of the group into the circle. 
Much was discovered, and more in- 
formation supplied from physics 
texts placed at the pupils’ disposal 
when questions inevitably arose. The 
teacher’s function was not that of 
oracle, but rather of guide to many. 
sources of information. 

As one would expect, the ques- 
tion arose: ‘““How do we see?” Ap- 
propriate texts, conferences, discus- 
sion were brought into play. “But,” 
the children demanded, “we want 
to see an eye. We want to cut one 
open and see what is inside.” 

Cows’ eyes were obtained from 
our butcher, one for each child. Hav- 
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ing studied the gross structure of the 
eye theoretically, they knew what 
to expect. Most of them were es- 
pecially intrigued with the lens and 
the retina, and extracted them with 
great care. A lens was left to dry 
for several days, and its crystaline 
structure revealed. 

One or two of the children wore 
eye-glasses, and the question of their 
function was propounded. The result 
was a study of the abnormal construc- 
tion of the eyes which results in 
astigmatism, myopia, hyperopia. 

“But how do the nerves work to 
make us see?” came next. We in- 
evitably drifted into a study of the 
nervous system. Physiology texts 
were pulled off shelves. An eager 
group of youngsters was entering 
the portals of life’s deepest mysteries. 
Many sketches and compositions 
were written on the information ob- 
tained from charts and books. The 
children were now naturally inter- 
ested in a preserved brain which, 
until then, was kept out of their 
sight. A study of the synapse and 
the building up of tracts in the 
nervous system caused one to ex- 
claim: “Now I know why we have 
habits!” This started a discussion of 
habits and led us into psychology. 
Chemistry came under the group’s 
scrutiny as a result of their discovery 


of the spectrum and the sensation of 
colors. 

A notable development of one girl 
is worth recording. Having discov- 
ered through study and play with a 
lens, focusing the sun’s rays, that 
heat is a concomitant of light and 
that color is fundamentally a condi- 
tion of reflection and absorption of 
rays of light, she came to the con- 
clusion that different colors would 
contain different heat quantities. She 
at once set out to test her theory and 
evolved entirely on her own the 
following technique: Upon a strip 
of paper she drew sections of differ- 
ent colors in crayon. Equipped with 
a convex lens and a watch she went 
to the roof of the building and suc- 
cessively focused the sun’s rays on 
each strip of color, noting the time 
it took to set the paper on fire. She 
discovered that the time varied for 
the different colors. 

To those who have been trained 
in epistemology, the significance of 
this self-originated experiment will 
be of particular interest. The genesis 
of the idea, the summation of past 
knowledge, and the awareness of 
causative relations are all of high 
degree. That a girl of 11 can achieve 
it may be incredible to those who 
have not had opportunity to observe 
the resourcefulness of children. 


S. R. Slavson is Professor of Education at New | 


XV (April, 1939), 341-46. 
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THE PRODUCTION AND USE OF EDUCATIONAL 


DISC TRANSCRIPTIONS 


FRANCIS F. PowERS 
In the Phi Delta Kappan 


abiied has never been a time 
since the invention of the phono- 
graph when imaginative educators 
have doubted its possibilities as a 
tool in education. But until about 
1934 recording equipment and the 
wax-recording processes were too 
complicated and costly to be within 
reach of educational institutions. 
The first attempts to build cheap 
equipment and eliminate recording 
on wax were not very successful. 
But with the development of ‘“‘ace- 
tate” and “lacquer” coated aluminum 
discs the whole picture changed. 
Many now consider the wax process 
obsolete. “Acetate” can be electro- 
plated just as wax is plated and 
any number of copies made from the 
resulting “stamper.” Many recording 
studios and motion picture studios 
now use “‘acetate” exclusively. Other 
types of recording bear watching by 
educators. The Germans are making 
effective use of magnetic tap records, 
and the Miller tap process offers 
editing and cutting possibilities not 
possible with disc. 

So far as educational purposes 
are concerned, the phonograph rec- 
ord seems to be moving in two direc- 
tions: (1) production and distribu- 
tion of educational transcriptions 
through large, completely equipped 
national or state agencies; and (2) 
small production plants designed to 
record happenings of local interests 


or to produce teaching aids intended 
as an integral part of some local 
teacher’s course of study. 

In its completed form, the central 
agency would contemplate produc- 
tion (not mere distribution) of a 
wide variety of educational program 
series of related lectures, musical 
recordings, etc. Educational institu- 
tions all over the state would con- 
tribute and these records would be 
distributed to schools subscribing to 
the series. Naturally, this type of 
service, especially if supplemented 
with pictures, would enormously 
broaden the educational horizon of 
schools of limited means. Subject to 
certain restrictions, it would also be 
possible to include in such series 
cuttings of famous events such as a 
recording of Hitler’s speech to the 
Reichstag to be translated by the 
German class. The technological 
problem in such an ambitious set- 
up is substantial. 

But when we turn to the less 
elaborate plant within the reach of 
many schools, we find the problem 
less formidable, both as to expendi- 
ture and use. There are on the mar- 
ket a number of practical devices for 
making transcriptions at prices from 
$250 to $775. These units are gen- 
erally supplied in portable cases 
complete with amplifiers, micro- 
phones, speakers, and play-back head. 
This equipment is unsuited for high- 
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fidelity music recordings, but, if 

properly operated, it will record 

speech and incidental music well 

enough to be acceptable to many 

small radio stations for broadcast 
ses. 

Obviously there is a definite lure 
attached to the making of record- 
ings on the home ground. On the 
assumption that most of these will 
be “‘acetate” jobs for comparatively 
restricted purposes and a small num- 
ber of replays, the ambition of any 
school to get such equipment is not 
fantastic. The cost of cutting in- 
stantaneous records which may be 
played back immediately runs about 
$3 per half hour of program time. 
If “stampers” are processed and 
pfessings made, the cost of recording 
materials plus the first 10 copies 
pressed will run about $35 per 15- 
minute program. Since anyone can 
learn to make quality records on a 
well-designed machine after a few 
hours of instruction, the cost of re- 
cording materials should be the only 
item for operating which most 
schools will need to pay. 

When we come to the equipment 
which a school must install to play 
electrical transcriptions, we encoun- 
ter an almost endless variety. This 
equipment ranges in complexity and 
cost from the simple turntable and 
pickup to “feed” into a radio re- 
ceiver to the most elaborate central 
sound communication system. Any 
good radio-phonograph combination 
will reproduce the records satisfac- 
torily, but the old acoustic types of 
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phonographs or early electric models 
should not be considered. Practically 
all recorders come equipped with a 
pick-up so the recorder can function 
as a play-back machine. Practically 
any small radio used with a play- 
back motor and a crystal-type phono- 
gtaph pick-up can be used to 
reproduce phonograph records and 
transcriptions to small audiences. The 
motor and pick-up can be obtained 
for about $30. With a high-powered 
radio, the same turntable and pick- 
up will replay records at a corre- 
spondingly higher sound level and 
quality. The turntable and pick-up 
will function with public address 
systems or centralized sound in- 
stallations. An amplifier and a suita- 
ble speaker may also be used. | 

Most of the centralized sound 
school installations now manufac- 
tured are simply high class loud- 
speaker intercommunicating systems 
into which radio can be fed from a 
radio receiver. They are not intended 
for high-fidelity reproduction nor 
are they suited to drive recording 
equipment. Prices vary from about 
$500 to $5,000, depending on the 
size of the school and the nature of 
the service. Many of these systems 
have been designed without any sur- 
vey of the needs of the people who 
must use them. As a result, at this 
writing, it is necessary to get a cus- 
tom-built system if something more 
than simply an intercommunicating 
set-up is desired. 

In purchasing any audio-visual 
equipment, it is advisable to get the 
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advice of an independent technical 
expert. He can generally save the 
client many times the price of his fee. 

In the writer's opinion, if it is 
not possible to make a complete in- 
stallation at one time, equipment 
should be bought in the following 
order: (1) record-playing equip- 
ment; (2) recording equipment; 
(3) astudio; (4) centralized sound 
and public address system built to 
order; (5) a telephone line to the 
nearest broadcasting station if it does 
not cost more than $20 per month; 
(6) camera and projector equipment 
for making slides for use with slide- 
sound-on-disc shows; (7) 16-mm. 
camera and projector for making 
movies with sound-on-disc. 

Any school which has its own 
transcription production plant is 


soon likely to become interested in 
making slides, or perhaps, motion 
pictures, with sound-on-disc. The 
transition is easy and comparatively 
inexpensive. Obviously the field thus 
opened to the imaginative teacher is 
practically limitless. 

What of the future? We still lack 
adequate evidence for passing final 
judgment on the true effectiveness of 
audio-visual enrichment. However, 
it is not too early to state that the ad- 
ministrator whose ambition it is to 
put in equipment of this sort is not 
wasting the taxpayers’ money on 
mere gadgets. It is not yet clear ex- 
actly how much facilitation of learn- 
ing we get from these supplementary 
devices, but that they do stimulate 


interest and improve learning is 


now denied by very few. 


Francis F. Powers is Professor of Education at the 
University of Washington. Reported from the Phi 
Delta Kappan, XXI (March, 1939), 303-8. 


Zo the little committee which is planning a community 
program of enlightenment on public affairs, it will seem that 
their neighbors can be classified about as follows: 


5000 ADULT PoPULATION OF THE TOWN 
Those completely absorbed in themselves, their families, 


and their friends 


Might attend if the right set takes 
Might, if “big-name” speakers 


it up 


Might, if their pet topics are discussed 
Already have the answer (panacea) 
Eager to advance the community's welfare 


School people, will attend if urged 


Learners, mostly youth, who want to learn 


5000 


—Henry W. Hough in Adult Education Bulletin 
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THE DILEMMA OF DEMOCRACY 


JAN MASARYK 


EMOCRATIC education is 
based on an effort to seek and find 
the truth. There may be different 
avenues of approach, but the ulti- 
mate goal is genuine knowledge, 
honestly arrived at. Democracy ex- 
pects us to live up to certain knowl- 
edge, and to esteem essentially nec- 
essary prerogatives of human liberty ; 
but beyond that, it gives us fullest 
freedom to find our salvation in our 
own way—it respects the human 
soul as something sacred; each indi- 
vidual is considered a sacred entity. 

In the totalitarian states, the indi- 
vidual is the last of all considera- 
tions. First comes the All-Mighty 
State, then the All-Important Race, 
then Physical Fitness for what the 
Fihrer of the German Reich so often 


mentions — “‘Jater at the front.”. 


When all these prerogatives are ful- 
filled—and woe betide the school- 
master who does not see to it that 
this is done—there is little time left 
for what we consider the foundation 
for becoming a useful member of 
society. The totalitarian systems have 
proudly proclaimed a victorious war 
over all sorts of inferior human be- 
ings as their highest goal. Children, 
beginning at the age of six, imbibe 
this doctrine. Let me quote Hitler's 
classical statement: ‘The plain truth 
is that men are tired of liberty, and 
the hardy youth of today want to 
pass over the decayed corpse of the 
Goddess of Liberty to ordered hier- 
archy, war, and glory.” 
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It would be short-sighted and un- 
wise to try to overlook the remark- 
able success and efficiency of the 
dictatorships in making this phi- 
losophy alive and forcing it down 
the populace’s throat in a colorful 
and interesting way. One of de- 
mocracy’s outstanding dilemmas is 
its uncertainty in facing fundamental 
issues squarely, and preparing a 
definite method of its own to safe- 
guard its essential institutions. Total- 
itarian propaganda is magnificent; | 
have seen its results with my own 
eyes, and believe me they are fright- 
ening. I personally am an enemy of 
propaganda. What I do feel is that 
the democracies should answer lying 
propaganda by stating the truth and 
making it as clear as_ possible. 
Further, the methods employed in 
spreading untruth and _half-truth 
should be studied from the scientific 
point of view. This seems to me a 
necessary precaution if the demo- 
cratic way of life is to be preserved. 
We must learn to think critically in 
order to recognize the line of demar- 
cation between truth and propa- 
ganda. The best defense of democ- 
racy is an education which encourages 
critical, scientific weighing of various 
views. 

I am not going to complain about 
Munich, or talk about it at length, 
but I would look in vain for a better 
example of democracy’s dilemma 
than the blundering approach to this 
charming Bavarian city, and the en- 
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suing zig-zagging ever since Czecho- 
slovakia was cut up. On the one 
side we have the loud, dynamic, un- 
scrupulous, and picturesque dictator- 
ships; on the other the tiptoeing, 
pussyfooting, uncertain, and evading 
democracies. The greatest mistake, 
in my opinion, is to try to find a 
golden mean between the two sys- 
tems. I can see a possibility of the 
two systems living side by side for 
quite some time, but to try and 
instill certain democratic ideas into 
the dictators on the one hand, and 
certain totalitarian tricks into the 
philosophy of democracy on the 
other, is bound to lead to disaster. 
There is no compromise. You either 
do, or you don’t. 

I have been connected with poli- 
tics for 40 years, and I know that a 
certain flexibility of principles is not 
a novelty in politics. It existed long 
before the dictatorships. But lately 
we have been playing fast and loose 
with principles to such an extent that 
the time has come to call a halt. 

Freedom of discussion, of scien- 
tific thinking, of religious tolerance 
—all these are being attacked by a 
powerful group to whom the indi- 
vidual means nothing, and who for- 


bid everything they do not enforce. 
And I must confess that this is my 
most serious fear and preoccupation. 
If we realize the spiritual, ethical 
values that are being destroyed in 
Europe every day, we should realize 
that none of us is definitely out of 
danger. The physical, military, and 
community success of the totalitarian 
states is being paid for by values 
which democrats cannot spare. 
The greatest service to democracy 


which America in general and edu- 


cators in particular can do is to 
make youth realize the overwhelming 
advantages of democracy over every 
other system of government. De- 
mocracy has its shortcomings, but 
these are our fault. It is within our 
reach to make democracy every bit as 
attractive to our young as the other 
system has been made by its pro- 
ponents. But let us do it by intel- 
lectual independence instead of regi- 
mentation; by baseball instead of 
continuous marching; by training for 
dignified peace instead of prepara- 
tion for horrible slaughter; by re- 
ligious liberty instead of making a 
God out of either an individual or 
the state; by love instead of hate; 
by truth instead of lies. 


Jan Masaryk was formerly Minister to England 

from Czechoslovakia, Reported from an address 
before the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, February 28, 1939, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE MYSTERY OF TOBACCO 


JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS 
In School Life 


ARENTS and teachers anxious 
for the welfare of children are often 
perplexed over the “tobacco ques- 
tion.” Even if they are users of the 
weed, or have no objection to its use 
by adults, there are few who do not 
regret to see the beginning of the 
habit in young people, and no one 


has yet suggested that it is of any 


benefit at this period of life. 

So long as such a large percentage 
of adults of both sexes use tobacco 
with apparent or real satisfaction, 
and so long as children are imita- 
tive, about the best the teacher or 
parent can do by way of discourag- 
ing its use by them, besides setting 
a good example, is to cite examples 
of persons of eminence (including 
the whole list of notables before the 
great adventure of Columbus) who 
did very well without snuffing, 
chewing, or smoking tobacco. The 
example of the users may more than 
offset that of the abstainers, but the 
solicitous adviser will have done 
what he can in the matter and have 
eased his conscience. 

So seemingly universal is the use 
of tobacco in our country (or is it 
because the smoke and smell are so 
pervasive) that one is somewhat 
surprised at the number who do not 
use it. 

Professor O’Shea in his study of 
Tobacco and Efficiency asked con- 
cerning the habits of noted persons. 
Of 156 college presidents, physi- 
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cians, artists, Congressmen, writers, 
and others, who were question- 
naired, about half were nonsmokers. 
A majority of financiers and writers 
of fiction smoked, but 55 percent 
of the Congressmen who responded 
were not smokers. Sixty percent of 
school superintendents set the ex- 
ample of smoking, as also a larger 
percentage of university presidents, 

O’Shea did not divulge all of the 
names on his list, but he gives the 
following persons of note who in 
past or recent tobacco-using time did 
not have the habit: Robert Burton, 
William Penn, Jonathan Swift, 
George Fox, Samuel Johnson, Na- 
poleon, Wellington, Cowper, Hugo, 
Balzac, Goethe, Heine, Southey, 
Swinburne, Lincoln, Greeley, Wen- 
dell Phillips, William Lloyd Garti- 
son, Beecher, Whittier, John Bur- 
roughs, Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, 
Wilson, Lord Roberts, Robert Baden 
Powell. 

History has repeated itself again, 
for 40 years ago an Englishman, A. 
Arthur Reade, sent out a similar 
questionnaire to representatives of 
literature, science, and art in Europe 
and America asking as to their use 
of both alcohol and tobacco. Of the 
124 distinguished men who replied, 
only 24 confessed to the use of to- 
bacco, although only 30 were ab- 
stainers from alcohol in some form. 

The results of O’Shea’s study 
whether as regards laboratory of 
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opinionaire methods are inconclusive 
so far as adults are concerned. In 
both high schools and colleges the 


average marks for scholarship have. 


been found to be somewhat lower 
among smokers, but we cannot infer 
from this that the use of tobacco was 
the cause of the inferior grades. 
Earp, Kennedy, and others have 
found that tobacco has a deleterious 
effect on physical skill and endur- 
ance, at least in a considerable per- 
centage of users. 

A recent summary of our knowl- 
edge of the effects of nicotine is that 
made by Professor Dixon of the 
University of Cambridge. In reading 
it we ate strongly reminded of the 
general conclusions arrived at by 
students of the effects of alcohol. No 
' two people are alike and the effects 
of both alcohol and tobacco vary 
accordingly. Alcohol is spoken of as 
a stimulant and also as a narcotic. 
Under the influence of tobacco Pro- 
fessor Dixon says the supersensitive 
become calm and lose their irritabil- 
ity and the dull and apathetic are 
stimulated. Just how a substance 
which is a narcotic can produce the 
feeling of stimulation seems a mys- 
tery but in the case of alcohol this 
is interpreted as due to a deception 
of the judgment of the user. Though 
it improves his opinion of himself it 


does not improve his work save 
where it may serve to free him from 
the trammels of self-consciousness. 

If this is the explanation for its 
extensive use, tobacco may well 
serve as a milder and safer and more 
continuously useful substitute for 
alcohol. The overuse of tobacco, and 
its use in any quantity by certain per- 
sons, is harmful. 

While tobacco may in some mea- 
sure seem beneficial to a large per- 
centage of adults who use it, it is 
still not proved that it is at any time 
beneficial for the child, and the time 
of its use may well be delayed until 
the days when the stress and strain 
of “civilization” fall heavily upon 
his consciousness. It is important 
also that he be informed that a large 
percentage of adults do not find the 
use of tobacco pleasurable or profit- 
able and for a few it is always de- 
cidedly harmful. 

Whether or not users of tobacco 
get their money’s worth in other 
ways, Professor Pearl, from his re- 
cent study of a group of nearly 
7,000 men reached. the conclusion 
that smoking “‘was associated defi- 
nitely with an impairment of life 
duration, and the amount or degree 
of this impairment increased as the 
habitual amount of smoking in- 
creased.” 


Hygiene, U. S. Office of Education. Reported from 
School Life, XXIV (April, 1939), 205. 


| James Frederick Rogers, M.D., is Consultant =| 
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A SMALL TOWN BUILDS A TRADE SCHOOL 


LAWRENCE R. SIMPSON 


In the Kansas Teacher 


(CONFRONTED with an increas- 
ingly heterogeneous student body 
and its multiplicity of educational 
needs, many administrators find only 
meager finances and a very limited 
teaching staff with which to meet 
the issue. However, public demand 
is a powerful ally not to be over- 
looked. Usually when the public be- 
comes fully convinced of the real 
need for some innovation, it will 
manage the necessary funds. And 
perhaps with some careful scheming 
and real cooperative effort, the ex- 
tended curriculum may not prove so 
costly after all—at least that has 
been the experience of the Blue 
Mound High School which has built 
and equipped a shop unit of its 
trade school without voting a single 
bond. The Blue Mound High School 
is a typical small seven-teacher high 
school with an enrolment of 148 in 
a town of about 500 population. 

A good start in trade school work 
had been made in the wood-working 
department, but a building and 
equipment were necessary for ma- 
chine and shop work. The board of 
education, with the advice of former 
Superintendent C. H. Lange, con- 
ceived the idea of constructing and 
equipping a shop as a class project. 

As a first step, an idle granary, 
24 x 40 feet, was purchased for 
$235 and moved to the site of the 
proposed shop. The building was in 
excellent condition but partitions 
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and flooring had to be torn out and 
the whole interior remodeled for 
shop purposes. Also, a foundation 
and concrete floor had to be made, 
doors and windows cut and fitted, 
and the roof shingled. 

This work was practically all done 
by 52 enthusiastic students during 
their regular shop periods for a total 
cost of $902. In the work they ac- 
quired such practical skills as cement 
mixing, window fitting, door hang- 
ing, electric wiring, shingling, and 
some sheet metal work. 

The next step was the equipping 
of the shop which proved to be an 
interesting experience for the boys. 
Tool cases, vise benches, a welding | 
cabinet, individual equipment draw- 
ers, flasks, foundry bench, sand box, 
and grinding bench were all built 
in regular class work. The equip- 
ment purchased for the shop was as 
follows: one large machine lathe and 
motor, four bench vises, two forges, 
two 125-pound anvils, foundry 
crucibles, drillpress, oxyacetylene 
welding equipment, miscellaneous 
blacksmith tools, foundry sand, and 
auto-mechanics tools. The school 
was fortunate enough to procure a 
used machine lathe in A-1 condition 
with a complete set of cutting tools 
and a chuck for $75, thus lessening 
the cost of tools materially. The cost 
of all equipment was $503. This, 
added to the cost of the building, 
amounts to $1405, which represents 
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the entire cost of the machine shop 
division of the trade school. 

This year, four class divisions in 
general shop is all the work being 
offered in the new unit; but with 
that as a background, many boys 
will be ready to go further in weld- 
ing and auto mechanics or machine 
and foundry next year. However, 
only those who show exceptional 
ability will be encouraged to go on. 
Other trade school courses now be- 
ing offered are elementary wood- 
working, finishing and cabinet 
making, and drafting. 

The course in general shop con- 
sists of elementary work in forging, 
bench work, welding, foundry, ma- 
chine, pattern making, and auto 
mechanics. Students rotate from one 
division to another and are required 
to work out definite projects in each 
division, although some projects re- 
quire work in sevetal. For example, 
one student who is now making a 


wind charger has already worked at 
pattern making, bench work, foun- 
dry, and machine lathe. The boys 
are encouraged to make tools for 
home and school use, thus providing 
practical articles and enlisting the 
enthusiasm of parents. 

When a shop student has com- 
pleted satisfactory work in one shop 
division, he is given an apprentice- 
ship card showing his rating in that 
particular work and signed by the 
instructor and the superintendent. 

Perhaps it is rather early to draw - 
conclusions, but one cannot help 
noticing a difference in the atti- 
tudes of a number of boys who had 
previously seemed to be only loafers. 
In the trade school they have found 
a real interest and a place where 
they can experience the pride of 
achievement, which leads us to be- 
lieve that in the past the high school 
was at fault in not being fitted to the 
needs of these individuals. 


Blue Mound, Kansas. Reported from the Kansas 


| Lawrence R. Simpson is Superintendent of Schools, | 


Teacher, XLVIII (April, 1939), 14-15. 
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of RECENT U. S. Office of Education study of the ex- 
mony per pupil made for textbooks furnished free by 71 
arge city public school systems shows that the amount is 
almost insignificant, first, as compared to the importance of 
textbooks as instructional aids, and, second, as compared to 
the total amount expended for the instructional function. Of 
the total instructional expenditure both in 1932 and 1934, 
the amount spent for free textbooks was 1.4 percent, while 


in 1936 it was but 1.3 percent. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF YOUNG MEN IN FARMING 


F. W. LATHROP 
In Agricultural Education 


a course in vocational agricul- 
ture should not end when students 
leave high school. These students 
are more in need of training and 
advice during the years immediately 
after high school, when they are be- 
coming established, than at any 
other time. Unless young men are 
assisted in establishment in farming, 
vocational agriculture must be judged 
ineffective. 

The best single method for eval- 
uating the effectiveness of vocational 
agriculture is to study the occupa- 
tional progress of former students. 
In 1936-37, the Office of Education 
made a survey of the status of for- 
mer all-day agricultural students in 
the North Atlantic states. The survey 
included 7,512 former students. The 
general impression is that our former 
students, on leaving school, for the 
most part become farm owners. On 
the contrary, this survey showed only 
5 to 6 percent of our former students 
owning farms. About 10 percent 
were partners in a farm business, 
usually at home. Another 10 percent 
were in occupations related to farm- 
ing, such as teaching agriculture, 
working in a creamery, etc. More 
than 15 percent were farm laborers. 
Nearly 25 percent were in occupa- 
tions not related to farming. The 
small percentage of farm owners is 
probably due to the fact that, for the 
most part, they have had very little 
opportunity to advance to ownership. 
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Eventually a large proportion of 
these young men will probably be 
farm owners, but since the distribu- 
tion here includes many younger 
men, the proportion of former stu- 
dents who are owners is relatively 
small. 

If the teacher of agriculture is to 
assist his former students to become 
established in farming and _ thus 
make his preliminary results final, 
he should find farming opportuni- 
ties for them in the local area. These 
opportunities are of several types: 

1. Opportunities to buy farms: 
The teacher can be of service if he 
knows the farms that are, or will be, 
for sale. 

2. Opportunities to rent farms: 
Many of our young men who are 
members of large families will rent 
farms as a,step toward ownership. 
The teacher can render much assis- 
tance if he is in touch with renting 
opportunities. 

3. Opportunities to work for 
wages for a good farmer: Working 
with good farmers serves as an in- 
valuable supplement to formal train- 
ing. “Elmer Wood decided he did 
not want to go into dairying. A 
teacher at the Bristol County Agri- 
cultural School suggested duck farm- 
ing and it appealed to him. It was 
also suggested that he get some 
experience on a duck farm before 
embarking in the business. He 
worked for wages with two different 
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duck growers for a period of three 
years and then bought the farm on 
which he is now located.” 

The Bristol County School used 
the services of outstanding farmers 
to supplement the training of Elmer 
Wood. 

4, Opportunities at home: “When 
Rockwell Donelson left school he 
continued with his father. The 
afrangement was that he should re- 
ceive one-half the profits from the 
poultry. At the age of 21 he became 
half-owner of everything except the 
real estate.” 

The father evidently wanted his 
son as a partner and made athorough- 
going job of it. This very satisfac- 
tory arrangement resulted from the 
far-sightedness and liberality of the 
father plus the long, effective, per- 
sistent service of the teacher. 

“When Franklin Scott finished 
four years of vocational training he 
went to work for his father and had 
a share of the profits. After two 
years Franklin took over the poultry 
business. In return for the use of 
poultry houses and land and board, 
he furnished poultry and eggs for 
the home, manure for the farm, and 
labor on enterprises other than 
poultry. This arrangement continues 
to the present.” He is a good ex- 
ample of a young man who lives at 
home and obtains his income from 


one or more farm enterprises. Inci- 
dentally, he would not have gone 
into farming if it had not been for 
vocational agriculture and the un- 
usual services of the teacher. 

“At the time Osborne West gradu- 
ated he owned four cows and five 
heifers. This nucleus of a dairy herd 
has now increased to 30 head. He 
has developed at home a herd of his 
own. He is well on the road to es- 
tablishment as a dairyman, either 
at home or on some other farm.” 

If the teacher is to assist former 
students to become established in 
farming he should know all four 
types of opportunities in his area. 
This means a survey of some kind, 
which is periodically checked and 
kept up to date. The study must be 
continuous if it is to function. Prob- 
ably a record card should be filed 
for each farm in the area. 

Since many young men will find 
their best opportunities at home, a 
special study of home situations is 
very important. A case study of each 
farm to determine what changes, if 
any, would make it possible for a 
son to be taken into the business 
would be a distinct contribution. 

A study of how present farm 
owners became established, how they 
obtained capital and credit, accumu- 
lated livestock and equipment, and 
their parental relationships is needed. 


cation, U. S. Office of Education. Reported from 
Agricultural Education, XI (March, 1939), 165-68. 


| PF, W. Lathrop is a Specialist in Agricultural Edu- | 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: Layton S. Hawkins 
has been named chief of the trade 
and industrial education service in 
the U. S. Office of Education... . 
William C. Bagley, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been granted a leave 
of absence for the coming year and 
will become professor emeritus on 
July 1, 1940. . . . Franklyn B. Sny- 
der, vice-president and dean of the 
faculties of Northwestern Universi- 
ty will succeed to the presidency on 
the retirement of Walter Dill Scott 
next September... . Bart C. Van 
Ingen has submitted his resignation 
as superintendent of the Kingston, 
N. Y., schools. . . . Frank J. Prout, 
superintendent of schools at San- 
dusky, Ohio, has been appointed 
president of Bowling Green State 
University. . . . J. Ruskin Howe is 
the new president of Otterbein Col- 
lege, Westerville, Ohio. . . . Robert 
Hoppock, assistant director of the 
National Occupational Conference, 
has been appointed professor of edu- 
cation and chairman of the depart- 
ment of personnel administration at 
New York University on the retire- 
ment of Anna Y. Reed... . Dora 
S. Lewis, director of home economics 
in the Seattle, Wash., public schools, 
has been named professor of educa- 
tion and chairman of the department 
of home-making and home eco- 
nomics at New York University. . . . 
Edgar G. Gammon has accepted the 
ptesidency of Hampton-Sydney Col- 
lege, Va., on the retirement of 
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Joseph D. Eggleston. . . . Samuel 
Fausold has resigned as president of 
the Indiana, Pa., State Teachers Col- 
lege... . Deane Waldo Malot, 
associate professor in the Business 
School of Harvard University, has 
been elected chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, succeeding Ernest 
H. Lindley who is retiring. . . . H, 
M. Byram of Michigan State College 
is the new editor of Agricultural 
Education. . .. New members of the 
faculty of the College of Education 
of the University of Alabama are 
Ralph C. Dailard, James A. Lind- 
say, and Mrs. Tullye B. Olds... . 
Tracy E. Dale has been named 
superintendent of the St. Joseph, 
Mo., schools. . . . Herbert J. Burg- 
stahler has succeeded Edmund D. 
Soper as president of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University on the latter's retire- 
ment. . .. Charles E. Greene, assis- 
tant superintendent of the Denver, 
Colo., schools, will become super- 
intendent in August when Alexander 
J. Stoddard assumes the superinten- 
dency of the Philadelphia, Pa., 
schools. . . . George Norlin has 
tesigned as president of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 
Cunliffe, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Rutgers University, was elec- 
ted president of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association at the 
recent annual meeting. . . . James 
W. Putnam has resigned as the 
president of Butler University. . . . 
S. Willard Price of the Teachers 
College of Connecticut has resigned 
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to accept a position at the Connecti- 
cut State College... . Guy Wimmer 
has been named president of Shurt- 
leff College, Alton, Ill. 


THE sum of $6,500,000 has been 
appropriated by the Walter P. Mur- 
phy Foundation for the establish- 
ment of an Institute of Technology 
at Northwestern University. The 
Institute, which will offer courses in 
civil, mechanical, chemical, and elec- 
trical engineering, will be conducted 
on a cooperative basis with the stu- 
dents spending a part of the time on 
the campus and the remainder in 
carefully selected cooperating indus- 
tries. Work has already begun on the 
construction of buildings to house 
the Institute. 


THE Los Angeles, California, Board 
of Education has established a quar- 
terly journal, Our Schools, which 
will serve as a house organ for the 
public schools staff, not as a publicity 
medium. The first issue is beautifully 
printed on glazed paper with pro- 
fuse illustrations from the local 
schools. 


THE American Educational Research 
Association has recently announced 
awards for outstanding studies in 
research in three educational fields. 
Recipients of the awards were: 

J. Wayne Wrightstone, in the 
field of the curriculum, for Appraisal 
of Newer Practices in Selected Pub- 
lic Schools, 1935, and Appraisal of 
Experimental High School Practices, 


1936. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Signifi- 
cant for the development of tech- 
niques for the evaluation of curricula 
and instructional procedures. | 

Newton Edwards, in the field of 
school organization, for The Courts 
and the Public Schools, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
“A scholarly compilation and inter- 
pretation of court decisions” affect- 
ing public schools, 

Martha C. Hardy and Carolyn H. 
Hoefer, in the field of elementary 
school subjects, for Healthy Growth. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. “Outstanding for care 
in planning, thoroughness of pro- 
cedure, and application” for a long- 
time period of research. 


WuAT is believed to be the first tele- 
vision program to be received in a 
public school or university took place 
on January 25, 1939, when a pro- 
gram was telecast from a Los An- 
geles station and was received at the 
John H. Francis Polytechnic High 
School in Los Angeles, the Polytech- 
nic High School in Long Beach, the 
University of Southern California, 
and Occidental College. 


New enrollees in CCC camps, under 
certain conditions, are given per- 
mission to choose certain camps 
which offer distinctive educational 
programs or work projects adapted 
to the needs of the individual stu- 
dent. This is the first recognition 
given to differences in the programs 
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of camps and in individuals and has 
implications for a broader recogni- 
tion of the educational function of 


the camps. 


MonrTANA and Idaho have recently 
enacted legislation authorizing the 
establishment of public junior col- 
leges. Idaho’s law authorizes partial 
state support for the institutions. 
Both states are planning immediate 
action to start operations. More than 
half the states now have similar 


laws. 


RECORDINGS of a significant net- 
work educational radio series—a de- 
velopment long awaited by teachers, 
educators, and civic leaders—are 
now ready, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion John W. Studebaker has an- 
nounced. First offering of the new 
service is a series of 24 transcriptions 
of the Americans All—Immigrants 
All series, now having its premiere 
over 104 stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. The introduc- 
tion of these new educational aids 
into the classroom is relatively easy 
and inexpensive. Special play-back 
equipment is necessary for the larger 
16-inch recordings, but the 12-inch 
recordings can be played on an or- 
dinary phonograph. A Teachers’ 
Manual and Student Guide which 
gives suggestions for class and out- 
of-class use is supplied free with 
each purchase of recordings. In- 
tended for educational purposes 
only, the recordings are not avail- 
able to commercial radio stations. A 
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leaflet giving complete information 
on recordings is available from the 
Educational Radio Script Exchange 
of the Office of Education, Depatt- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. 


THE Chicago Teachers Union made 
history among teacher groups when 
it signed a contract with the Civic 
Medical Center recently. According 
to the contract the Chicago Teachers 
Union came under the Civic Medical 
Center Group Health Security Plan; 
and from now on Union members 
desiring to do so may affiliate with 
the Civic Medical Center and receive 
adequate medical, surgical, and pre- 
ventive care at the rate of $30 per 
year per family and $18 per year for 
a single person. This reasonable te- 
lationship provides diagnosis and 
treatment in all departments, major 
and minor surgery, delivery, and 
periodic health and physical exam- 
inations. 


A LARGE part of the millions of stu- 
dents who will complete their 
schooling this year are wholly un- 
ptepared for the responsibilities of 
citizenship in a democracy. Such is 
the conclusion of the pamphlet, 
Schools for Tomorrow's Citizens, 
published by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. The pamphlet, prepared 
by Maxwell S. Stewart, editor of the 
Public Affairs Pamphlet series, sum- 
marizes the findings of the Regents’ 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


of Public Education in the State of 
New York, with special reference to 
conditions in other states and may 
be secured for ten cents. 


EDUCATIONAL leaders and child wel- 
fare experts from all parts of the 
country were called to the White 
House on April 26 to attend the first 
session of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy. 
President Roosevelt is honorary 
chairman of the conference while 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
is chairman and Katherine F. Len- 
root, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
is executive secretary. Miss Perkins 
has pointed out that the President 
called the conference “because of his 
conviction that a society founded on 
democratic principles finds both its 
aim and its security in the happiness 
and well-being of its people, and es- 
pecially its children.” Members are 
“to develop practical suggestions as 
to ways in which we in the United 
States may give greater security to 
childhood and a larger measure of 
opportunity to youth.” 


THE 15th Yearbook of the Educa- 
tional Press Association of America, 
America’s Educational Press, con- 
taining a classified list of educational 
periodicals listing more than 500 
magazines under 43 classifications 
will be off the press June 1. Copies 
may be secured for 50 cents from 
the Educational Press Association of 
America, 1201 Sixteenth St., NW, 
Washington, D. C. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


May 1-10, Tenth Institute for 
Education by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 3-6, Eastern District Meet- 
ing, American Association for Health 
and Physical Education, New York 
City. 
May 12-13, New England Mod- 
ern Language Association, Hartford, 
Conn. 

May 15-17, American Association 
for Adult Education, Niagara Falls, 
Ont. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 


June 15-17, Tenth Annual School 
Administrators’ Conference, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

June 18-24, American Library 
Association, San Francisco, Calif. 

June 19-22, National Conference 
on Visual Education, Chicago, III. 

June 20-23, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

July, 2-6, National Education As- 
sociation, San Francisco, Calif. 

July 3-6, National Convention of 
Student Officers and Advisers, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

July, 8-21, Third Annual Confer- 
ence on Elementary Education, NEA, 
University of California at Berkeley. 

July 10-21, National League of 
Teachers’ Associations 14th Annual 
College, Stanford University, Calif. 

August 6-11, Eighth Biennial 
Conference, World Federation of 
Education Associations, Rio de Jan- 
eiro, Brazil. 
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And We Deserve the Blame. Arthur 
Stenius. Engl. J. Oct., 16. 

Anderson, John E. Changing Emphasis 
in Early Childhood Education. Sch. & 
Soc. Feb., 16. 

Arithmetic, Deferred. G. T. Buswell. 
Math. Teach. Sept., 12. 


Aronson, Julian. The Humor of the High 
School Graduate. Clearing House. Matr., 


Attitudes, Our Children—Their. Daniel 
Prescott. Oct., 37. 


Backus, Ollie. ‘Better Speech” Story. 
Nation’s Sch. Jan., 20. 

Bagley, William C. An Essentialist’s 
Platform for the Advancement of 
American Education. Ed. Admin. & 
Sup. Oct., 1. 

Baker, G. Derwood, & Louis Raths. An 
Eleventh Grade Field Study: The Coal 
Industry. Ed. Res. Bul. Dec., 6. 

Baker, O, E. Population Prospects and 
Public Schools. Sch. Life. Sept., 25. 
Bancroft, Roscoe B. Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege Builds a Complete Aircraft. Sec. 

Ed. Apr., 54. 

Barker, Charles Monroe. Why Fear Fed- 
eral Aid? Nation’s Sch. Apr., 37. 

Barnes, Harry Elmer. The Purposes of 
Education from the Standpoint of So- 
ciety. May, 1. 

Barr, Stringfellow. John Doe Goes to 
St. John’s. Progres. Ed. Feb., 7. 

Beebe, Robert O. A Program of Training 
for Employment. Cal. J. Sec. Ed. Feb., 
37, 


Beginning French and Spanish. W. S. 
Hendrix. Mod. Lang. J. Apr., 32. 

Beginning Teacher Be?, What Sort of 
Person Should a. Roscoe Pulliam. E). 
Sch. J. Oct., 25. 

Bell, Howard M. Youth and the School. 


Youth Tell Their Story. Sept., 1. 

Benjamin, Harold. The People’s Choice. 
High Sch. J. Jan., 40. 

Bennett, Fay. Youth and Peace. J. Ed. 
Soc. Apr., 51. 

Beyond School Walls. Paul J. Misner. 
Char. & Cit. Apr., 20. 

Bible Reading in the Public Schools. 
Alvin W. Johnson. Ed. Mar., 58. 

Blackstone, E. G. Remodeling Your 
Commercial Department. Sch. R. Mar., 
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Breslich, E. R. Objectives in Teaching 
Geometry. Math. Teach. Jan., 49. 

Brewton, John E. The Challenge of the 
Little Red Schoolhouse. Cur. J. Oct., 
50. 

Bringing up Sophomores. E. Louise 
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Brouwer, Marc. Healthful Living and 
Learning. Dec., 28. 

Brown, Marion, Educational Guidance in 
a Secondary School. J. Nat. Assn. 
Deans Women. Feb., 11. 

Buckley, H. M. Cleveland’s New Short- 
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26 


Buswell, G. T. Deferred Arithmetic. 
Math. Teach, Sept., 12. 
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Elmer D. Mitchell. Phi De. Kap. 
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Certified on Credits Earned or as the Re- 
sult of Examinations?, Should Teach- 
ers be. Philip W. L. Cox. N. Y. State 
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School Course in. P. M. Glasoe. J. 
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Chicago Schools, the. John H. Millar. 
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sis in Early. John E. Anderson. Sch. 
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Home Economics for the Handicapped 
Pupil, Elise H. Martens. Nov., 40. 


House Building as a School Project, 
Richard L. Sandwick. Cur. J. Nov., 32, 

Howerth, Ira W. Socialism in Mexican 
Schools. Sch. & Soc. Sept., 14. 

How Much Do Voters Know? John W, 
Herring. Adult Ed. Bul. Oct., 54, 
Hubbard, Frank W. Why Schools Cost 

More. Sec. Ed. Dec., 50. 
Hull, J. D. Making School Marks More 
Meaningful. Apr., 30. 


If I Were King. Robert J. Teall. L. A, 
Sch. J. Feb., 32. 

India, Contemporary Educational Policies 
in. Haridas T. Muzumdar. Soc. Front, 
Jan., 58. 

Industrial Arts—An Essential in the 
Curriculum. Maris M. Proffitt. Ind, 
Ed. M. Jan., 54. 

Ingalls, Roscoe C. New Patterns for 
Junior College Curricula. Bul, Dept. 
Sec.-Sch. Prin. Jan., 52. 

Insight of Youth?, How Can We Use the. 
Alice V. Keliher. Progres. Ed. Jan, 

Insurance for Teachers, Low-Cost Group. 
Clarence Hines. Clearing House. Sept., 
34, 

Integration Wins. John V. Maier. Clear- 
ing House, Oct., 58. 

Intellectually Gifted, Education of the. 
Benjamin B. Greenberg. Nov., 8. 

Intelligence, Our Children — Their. 
George Stoddard. Sept., 46. 

Jager, Harry A. Educational Radio Is 
Off the Dole. Sch. Exec. Nov., 55. 
Japan, Student and State in Imperial. 

Paul E. Eckel. Ed. Dec., 44. 

Jessup, Walter A. Education and the 
Profession of Teaching. Univ. Mich. 
Sch, Ed. Bul. Sept., 36. 

Jester, Ralph. Hollywood and Pedagogy. 
J. Ed. Soc. Jan., 32. 

John Doe Goes to St. John’s. Stringfellow 
Barr. Progres. Ed. Feb., 7. ; 

Johnson, Alvin W. Bible Reading in the 
Public Schools. Ed. Mar., 58. : 

Johnson, Benjamin W. The Frank Wig- 
gins Trade School. Cal. J. Sec. Ed 

May, 5. 

Journalism, Training for Citizenship: 
High School. Jesse Grumette. High 
Pts, Nov., 42. 

Junior College Builds a Complete Air- 
craft, Pasadena. Roscoe B. Bancroft. 
Sec. Ed. Apr., 54. 

Junior College Curricula, New Patterns 
for. Roscoe C. Ingalls. Bul. Dept. See.- 
Sch, Prin. Jan., 52. 
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Junior Colleges Meet Youth’s Needs?, 
Can. John W. Harbeson. Jun. Col. J. 
Feb., 43. 
Junior Colleges, Youth Demands New. 
Clyde M. Hill. North Cen. Assn. Q. 
Nov., 26. 


Keesecker, Ward W. Legislative Action 
in 1938. Sch. Life. Mar., 41. 

Keliher, Alice V. How Can We Use the 
Insight of Youth? Progres. Ed, Jan., 
15; Teachers Taught with Their 
Pupils. N. Y. Times. Oct., 8. 

Keller, Franklin J. The Quintessential 
Nature of the Counselor. Phi De. Kap. 
Apr., 40. 

Kurz, Harry. Whither Foreign Lan- 
guages? Mod. Lang. J. Sept., 41. 


Laboratory Experiences, Values of. S. R. 
Slavson. Childh. Ed. May, 38. 

Landis, Benson Y. A Teacher of Fisher- 
men by the Sea. J. Adult Ed. Nov., 34. 

Lane, Robert Hill. Blueprint for the 
Lower School. Progres. Ed. Nov., 13. 

Lathrop, F. W. Establishment of Young 
Men in Farming. Ag. Ed. May, 50. 

Lauwerys, J. A. Reflections on Science 
Teaching in the United States. Sc#. Ed. 


Sept., 9. 
Lee, Edwin A. Individual Guidance. Oct., 


Des 

Lees, H. D. The Control of Tuberculosis 
in Educational Institutions. J. Sch. 
Health. Apr., 25. 

Legislative Action in 1938. Ward W. 
Keesecker, Sch, Life. Mar., 41. 

Let Them Eat Cake! Naomi John White. 
Clearing House. Jan., 42. 

Lewin, Kurt. Experiments on Autocratic 
and Democratic Atmospheres. Soc. 
Front. Oct., 13. 

Little Red Schoolhouse, the Challenge of 
the. John E. Brewton. Cur. J. Oct., 50. 

Lower School, Blueprint for the. Robert 
Hill Lane. Progres, Ed. Nov., 13. 


Macfarlane, Jean Walker. Family Influ- 
ences on Personality. Childh. Ed. Nov., 
8 


58. 

Maier, John V. Integration Wins. Clear- 
ing House. Oct., 58. 

Mark, the Complimentary. Cloy S. Hob- 
son. El. Sch. J. Jan., 18. 

Marks More Meaningful, Making School. 
J. D. Hull. Apr., 30. 

Marshal, Thomas O. Jr., & Ralph D. 
jane Gyp Training Schools. Occ. 
an., 8. 


Martens, Elise H. Home Economics for 
the Handicapped Pupil. Nov., 40. 

Masaryk, Jan. The Dilemma of Democ- 
racy. May, 44, 

Maule, Frances. Adjustment for Back-to- 
School Youth. Occ. Sept., 44. 

Mental Development, Guiding. Beth L. 
Wellman. Childb. Ed. Jan., 34. 

Mental Hygiene and the Everyday Teach- 
er, Everyday. Gladys Risden. Men. 
Hygiene. Nov., 21. 

Mexican Schools, Socialism in. Ira W. 
Howerth. Sch. & Soc. Sept., 14. 

Millar, John H. The Chicago Schools. 
Sch, & Soc. Nov., 4. 

Minton, Arthur. A Method for Teaching 
Thinking. Engl. J. Nov., 10. 

Misner, Paul J. Beyond School Walls. 
Char. & Cit. Apr., 20. 

Mitchell, Elmer D. The Interests of Edu- 
cation in Camping. Phi De. Kap. Feb., 


Modern-Problems Class, a. Alice N. Gib- 
bons. Soc. Ed. Nov., 30. 

Moffitt, Frederick J. Direct Publicity. 
May, 15. 

Morris, Glyn A. Community Service in 
the Curriculum. Cur, J. May, 8. 

Music and the Forgotten Pupil in the 
High School. Alexander Richter. High 
Pts, Dec., 26. 

Muzumdar, Haridas T. Contemporary 
Educational Policies in India. Soc. 
Front. Jan., 58. 

McCuistion, Fred. The Support of Pub- 
lic Education with Special Reference to 
Negro Schools. J, Ed. Soc. Mar., 44. 

McDade, James E. Beginning Reading by 
a Non-Oral Method. Nat. El. Prin. 
Oct., 44. 

McMillan, Lewis K. Negro Higher Edu- 
cation as I Have Known It. J. Negro 
Ed. Mar., 49. 


National Union of Teachers of England, 
the, Elsie V. Parker. Nov., 46. 

Negro Higher Education as I Have 
Known It. Lewis K. McMillan. J. 
Negro Ed. Mar., 49. 

Negro Schools, the Support of Public 
Education with Special Reference to. 
Fred McCuistion. J. Ed. Soc. Mar., 


44, 

New Educational Program, a. Regents’ 
Inquiry of the State of New York. Ed. 
Am. Life. Mar., 1. 

Newhart, Horace. Conserving the School 
Child’s Hearing. Nat. Par. Teach. 
Nov., 24. 


Nicholson, Guy. Cooperative Placement 
Service for juniors, Occ. Feb., 46, 
Noyes, E. Louise. Bringing up Sopho- 

mores. Nation’s Sch. Sept. 50. 


O’Brien, F. P. Interpreting a School to 
the Community. Apr., 17. 

Ogburn, William F, As Our Population 
Changes. J. Adult Ed. Feb., 1. 

Orientation Course, Setting Up an, Irvin 
T. Simley. Occ. Apr., 43. 


Pancoast, Elinor. Social Education in an 
Adult Summer School. Soc, Ed. Jan., 


29. 

Parents Judge the Schools?, Can. W. H. 
Reals. Clearing House. Dec., 57. 

Parker, Elsie V. National Union of 
Teachers of England. Nov., 46. 

Partridge, E. Dealton, & C. Ward Cramp- 
ton. Social Adjustments Associated 
with Individual Differences Among 
Adolescent Boys. J. Ed. Soc. Nov., 52. 

Peace, Youth and. Fay Bennett. J. Ed. 
Soc. Apr., 51. 

Penmanship for the Left-handed Child, 
Instruction in, Luella Cole. El, Sch. J. 
Apr., 56. 

People’s Choice, the. Harold Benjamin. 
High Sch. J. Jan., 40. 

Perrin, Ethel. The Confessions of a Once 
Strict Formalist. J. Health & Phys. Ed. 
Jan., 37. 

Personality, Family Influences on. Jean 
Walker Macfarlane. Childh, Ed. Nov., 


58. 

Philip, Brother A. Trends in Education. 
Cath, Ed. R. Jan., 56. 

Pierce, Walter J. Unique Features of a 
Small School’s Program. Cal. J. Sec. 
Ed. Mar., 52. 

Pistor, Frederick. Spotlighting Activity 
Programs. Childh. Ed. Mar., 22. 

Placement Service for Juniors, Coopera- 
tive. Guy Nicholson. Occ. Feb., 46. 

Population Changes, As Our. William F. 
Ogburn. J. Adult Ed. Feb., 1. 

Population Prospects and Public Schools. 
O. E. Baker. Sch. Life. Sept., 25. 

Powers, Francis F. The Production and 
Use of Disc Transcriptions. Phi De. 
Kap. May, 41. 

Prescott, Daniel. Emotional Weather. 
Ed. Rec. May, 29; Our Children— 
Their Attitudes. Oct., 37. 

Primary Promotion by Reading Levels. 
Vaughn R. DeLong. El. Sch. J. Sept., 


38. 
Professional Library, 100 Books for a 


General. William T. Gruhn. High 
Sch. J. Feb., 27. ; 

Proffitt, Maris M. Industrial Arts—Ap 
Essential in the Curriculum. Ind, E74, 
M. Jan., 54. 

Progressives’ Progress. Time, Dec., 1, 

Propaganda Analysis, Teaching. Howard 
Cummings. Clearing House. Apr., 45, 

Prosser, William L. English As She Js 
Wrote. Engl, J. Feb., 4. 

Publicity, Direct, Frederick J. Moffitt, 
May, 15. 

Pulliam, Roscoe. What Sort of Person 
Should a Beginning Teacher Be? Fj, 
Sch. J. Oct., 25. 

Purposes of Education in American De. 
mocracy. Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Jan., 1. 


Radio in Cleveland, Education bv. Lillian 
Wennerstrom. Apr., 48. 

Radio Is Off the Dole, Educational. Harry 
A. Jager. Sch. Exec. Nov., 55. 

Radio’s Function in Education. I. Keith 
Tyler. Ed. Meth, Mar., 32. 

Raths, Louis, & G. Derwood Baker. An 
Eleventh Grade Field Study: The Coal 
Industry. Ed. Res. Bul. Dec., 6. 

Ratings of Instructional Materials, The 
Education Digest. Oct., Nov., Dec., 
Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., and May, in- 
side rear cover. 

Reading by a Non-Oral Method, Begin- 
ning. James E. McDade. Nat. El. Prin. 
Oct., 44. 

Reading Disability, Treatment of Severe 
Cases of. Helen M. Robinson. J. Ed. 
Res. May, 10. 

Reading Readiness Testing, Basal Prin- 
ciples in. Arthur I. Gates. Teach. Col. 
Rec, Apr., 5. 

Reals, W. H. Can Parents Judge the 
Schools? Clearing House. Dec., 57. 
Reavis, William C. The Administrative 

Status of the School Principal in Large 
Cities. Ed. Rec. Dec., 40. 
Reeder, Edwin H. A Neglected Aspect 


Remedial Reading 
School, Problems of Group. Arthur E. 
Traxler. High Pts. Jan., 25. 

Renner, George T. Education and the 
Conservation of Resources. Soc. Front. 
May, 20. 
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of Supervision. E/. Sch. J. Nov., 1. 
Reeves, Floyd W. Social Philosophy of Si 
Teachers. El. Sch. J. Dec., 23. . 
Regents’ Inquiry of the State of New Si 
York. A New Educational Program. 
Ed, Am. Life. Mar., 1. 
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Richter, Alexander. Music and the For- 
gotten Pupil in the High School. High 
Points, Dec., 26. 

Risden, Gladys. Everyday Mental Hygiene 
and the Everyday Teacher. Men. Hy- 
giene. Nov., 21. 

Robinson, Helen M. Treatment of Se- 
vere Cases of Reading Disability. J. 
Ed. Res. May, 10. 

Rogers, James F. The Mystery of To- 
bacco, Sch. Life., May, 46. ; 

Roosevelt, Franklin D. The President 
Speaks on Education. Sept., 6. 

Rural Teacher’s Economic Status, the. 
Res. Bul. N.E.A. Aprt., 34. 

Russell, Bertrand. Education for Democ- 


racy. Apr., 1. 


Safe?, Is Your School. Walter H. Gaum- 
nitz. Sch. Life. Nov., 44. 

Safety Education Through Schools. Res. 
Bul. N.E.A. Jan., 46. 

Sandiford, Peter. Transfer of Training. 
Sch. Dec., 11. 

Sandwick, Richard L. House Building as 
a School Project. Cur. J. Nov., 32. 
Schmidt, George P, Shall Washington 
Control our Schools? Soc, Ed. Feb., 

34, 

Science, Envoys of. E. R. Harrington. 
Nation’s Sch. Oct., 42. 

Science Teaching in the United States, 
Reflections on. J. A, Lauwerys. Sci. Ed. 
Sept., 9. 

Seagoe, May V. Psychological Basis for 
Curriculum Trends. Cur. J. Dec., 14. 

Secondary Education and Social Compe- 
tence, Francis T. Spaulding. Ed, Rec. 
Apr., 22. 

Seyfert, Warren C. The Small School 
Cooperative. Sch. R. May, 23. 

Shall Washington Control Our Schools? 
George P. Schmidt. Soc. Ed. Feb., 34. 

Sherman, Theodore A. Adolescent Mo- 
tives as a Factor in Consumer Educa- 
tion. Bal. Sheet. May, 18. 

Shipp, Frederic T. Steps in Uniting 
Guidance and Instruction. Cal. J. Sec. 
Ed, Jan., 10. 

Simley, Irvin T. Setting up an Orienta- 
tion Course. Occ. Apr., 43. 

Simpson, Lawrence R. A Small Town 
Builds a Trade School. Kans. Teach. 
May, °48. 

Skills in the Modern School Program. 
Hildreth. Childh. Ed. Feb., 
1 


Slavson, S. R. Values of Laboratory Ex- 
periences. Childh. Ed. May, 38. 


Slow Pupil, the Challenge of the. Harry 
Eisner. Math. Teach. Feb., 40. 

Small School’s Program, Unique Features 
of a. Walter J. Pierce. Cal. J. Sec. Ed. 
Mar., 52. 

Social Adjustments Associated with In- 
dividual Differences Among Adoles- 
cent Boys. C, Ward Crampton & E. 
Dealton Partridge. J. Ed. Soc. Nov., 

2 


32. 
Social Education in an Adult Summer 
School. Elinor Pancoast, Soc. Ed. Jan., 


29. 

Social Philosophy of Teachers, the. Floyd 
W. Reeves. El. Sch. J. Dec., 23. 
Social Study?, What Is. John Dewey. 

Progres. Ed. Sept., 52. 

Sound Pictures in Education, the Place of. 
Edgar Dale. Mar., 19. 

Soviet Secondary Education, Current 
Trends in. Alexander Efron. Ed. 
Forum. May, 36. 

Spaulding, Francis T. Secondary Educa- 
tion and Social Competence. Ed. Rec. 
Apr., 22. 

Special Education in Rural Communities. 
Harry Amoss. J. Excep. Childr. Feb., 

2 


52. 

Speech” Story, “Better. Ollie Backus. 
Nation’s Sch. Jan., 20. 

Spelling?, Do Spelling-Books Teach. H. 
A. Curtis & E. W. Dolch. El. Sch. J. 
May, 32. 

Spencer, Herbert L. The State and Edu- 
cation. J. Ed. Soc. Feb., 24. 

Spencer, Peter L. Gone with the Win- 
dows. Sch. Exec. Sept., 49. 

State and Education, the. Herbert L. 
Spencer. J. Ed. Soc. Feb., 24. 

State Planning for Education, the Impli- 
cations of. Wayne D. Heydecker. 
Teach, Col. Rec. Dec., 53. 

State Requirements—a Sorry Business. 
Henry W. Holmes. Sept., 18. 

Stenius, Arthur. And We Deserve the 
Blame. Engl. J. Oct., 16. 

Stoddard, Alexander J. Counseling in 
Denver’s Opportunity School. Oce. 
Nov., 16. 

Stoddard, George. Our Children—Their 
Intelligence. Sept., 46; Some Current 
Issues in Graduate Work. Sch. & Soc. 
Oct., 28. 

Strang. Ruth. The Teacher’s Contribution 
to Guidance, Teach. Col. Rec. Nov., 


Structure and Scope of Public Education, 
the. Educational Policies Commission. 
Struc. & Admin. Ed. Amer. Dem. Sept., 


20. 

Studebaker, John W. The New National 
Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service. Occ. Dec., 38. 

Stullken, Edward H. A New Departure 
in the Education of Truant Children. 
Sept., 56. 

Summer Activity Program, the Winfield. 
Evan E. Evans. Clearing House. Feb., 
58. 

Supervision, a Neglected Aspect of. Ed- 
win H, Reeder. El. Sch. J. Nov., 1. 


Teacher, Characteristics of a Healthy. 
Fit to Teach. Oct., 34. 

Teacher of Fisherman by the Sea, a. Ben- 
son Y. Landis. J. Adult Ed. Nov., 34. 

Teacher Stops to Think, a. Norman 
Grey. Ed. Forum. Mar., 16. 

Teachers Taught with Their Pupils. 
Alice V. Keliher. N. Y. Times. Oct., 8. 

Teachers, the Education of. Edwin R. 
Embree. J. Rosen. Fund R. Feb., 49. 

Teacher Training Versus Teacher Educa- 
tion. Alan Valentine. Ed. Rec. Nov., 


18. 
Teaching of Government and How to 
Get It, Realistic. Paul H. Hanus. Sch. 


R. Jan., 5. 

Teall, Robert J. If I Were King. L. A. 
Sch. J. Feb., 32. 

Terman, Lewis M. The Gifted Student 
and His Academic Environment. Sch. 
& Soc. Mar., 10. 

Tests and Examinations, the Interpreta- 
tion of Scores in. S. A. Courtis. J. Ed. 
Res. Oct., 18. 

Textbooks, Democracy in Our. Mowat G. 
Fraser. Amer, Teach. Oct., 57. 

Thinking, a Method for Teaching. Ar- 
thur Minton. Engl. J. Nov., 10. 

Tobacco, the Mystery of. James F. Rogers. 
Sch. Life. May, 46. 

Trade School, the Frank Wiggins. Benja- 
min W. Johnson. Cal. J. Sec. Ed. 


May, 5. 

Trade School, a Small Town Builds a. 
Lawrence R. Simpson. Kans, Teach. 
May, 48. 

Training Schools, Gyp. Thomas O. 
Marshal, Jr. & Ralph D. Fleming. 


Oce. Jan., 8. 

Transfer of Training. Peter Sandiford, 
Sch, Dec., 11. 

Traxler, Arthur E. Problems of Group 
Remedial Reading in the Secondary 
School. High Pts. Jan., 25. 

Treasures in Heaven. Burton P. Fowler, 
J. Ed. Dec., 56. 

Truant Children, a New Departure in 
the Education of. Edward H. Stullken, 
Sept., 56. 

Tuberculosis in Educational Institutions, 
the Control of. H. D. Lees. J. Sch, 
Health. Apr., 25. 

Two Jobs that Don’t Mix. Clarence W. 
Failor. Nation’s Sch. Mar., 46. 

Tyler, I. Keith. Radio’s Function in Edu- 
cation. Ed, Meth. Mar., 32. 


Valentine, Alan. Teacher Training Ver- 
sus Teacher Education. Ed. Rec. Nov., 


18. 

Visual Aids in Teaching Certain Ele- 
ments of Critical Thinking. Louis M. 
Heil. Ed. Screen. Oct., 10. 

Vocational Education, Major Findings 
and Conclusions on. Advis. Com. Ed. 
Apr., 11. 


Walton, Stewart T., & Willia S. Girault. 
We Gave Them Experience. Ed. Meth. 
May, 26. 

Wellman, Beth L. Guiding Mental De- 
velopment. Childh. Ed. Jan., 34. 
Wennerstrom, Lillian. Education by 

Radio in.Cleveland. Apr., 48. 

White, Naomi John. Let Them Eat Cake! 
Clearing House. Jan., 42. 

Williams, Clement C. Limitations to Vo- 
cational Guidance. Sch. & Soc. Dec., 


17. 

Williams, O. S. Democratic Cooperation 
in School Administration. Coop. Prin. 
& Prac. May, 12. 


Young, Kimball. Prejudice and Educa- 
tion. Ed. Trends. Jan., 12. 

Youth, Adjustment for Back-to-School. 
Frances Maule. Occ. Sept., 44. 

Youth and the School. Howard M. Bell. 
Youth Tell Their Story. Sept., 1. 


A REQUEST 
THOSE whose subscriptions expire with this issue (the last one of the 
school year) would aid our circulation department immeasurably by renew- 
ing now, rather than waiting until the Fall which is our busiest season. 
Expiration notices are included in this number for all whose subscriptions 
expire at this time. Renewal now will insure prompt receipt of your 
September number. 
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The Education Digest Ratings 
of Instructional Materials* 
XIX 


_4N evaluative service te consumers. ments by experts selected on a nation- 
of educational materials. Suggestions for wide basis. As many judgments are se- 
items to be rated will be welcomed. cured as may be necessary to convince 
Ratings are based on competent judg- the EDUCATION Dicgst of their validity. 


ITEM: RATING AS TO: | 
Guidance in Reading Series. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan. 


Storm, Grace E. Friends About Us, second reader, 1936...... B B B 
Storm, Grace E. Practice Book for Friends About Us, 1936 B B C 


Lamoreaux, Lillian A., and Dorriss May Lee. The Dairy Farm, 
supplementary booklet to accompany Friends About Us, 
1939 BBB BB 


Storm, Grace E. Practice Book for Neighbors and bis ta 
1936 B B 


Johnson, William H. Then and Now, fourth reader, 1938... B B B B 
_ Johnson, William H. Widening Trails, fifth reader, 1939... B B B B B 
Sanford, Chester M. Developing Teacher Personality that Wins. 
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Evanston: Row, Peterson and Co., 1938 BBB 
A—Excellent C—Fair E—Very Poor 
B—Good D—Poor 


| * The EpucaTtion Dicest, through its Managing Editor, assumes full and sole 
fesponsibility for these ratings. The members of the Editorial Advisory Board of the 
EpucaTION Dicest are in no way responsible for these ratings and it should be under- 
stood that no educational institution or business establishment has any connection with 
‘these ratings or with the EpucaTion DIGEsT. 


Special Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders 
of five or more magazines sent to one address. Many 
groups of teachers and students preparing to teach 
have found the special rate advantageous. 


_ Write for full details. 


Wanted: October, 1936, Issues 


Issues of the EpucaTion Dicest for October, 1936, 
are urgently needed. Twenty cents will be paid for each © 


copy received in good condition or subscribers may have 7 


their subscriptions extended for one month. __ 


Free Sample Copies 


“We will be glad to send free sample copies to persons 
_ who would be interested if you will send their names to 
_ the Circulation Manager. 


A copy of the Index for Volumes 1 and II may be se- 
cured without charge by writing to: 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
P. 0. BOX 100 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 
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